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The  Christian  Mission 
in  a  World  at  War 

CHARLES  T.  LEBER 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Reference  and  Counsel, 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America 


A thrilling  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  being  written 
today.  The  world  is  politically  disintegrat- 
ing .  .  .  the  Christian  Church  is  reinte- 
grating. 

The  support  of  foreign  missionary  work 
in  time  of  war  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Church's  witness.  I  should  much  regret  if 
the  responsibility  which  Christian  people 
rightly  feel  toward  the  special  needs  and 
charities  that  press  upon  us  in  war  time 
should  lead  them  to  desert  this  permanent 
and  universal  Christian  obligation. 

The  front  line  of  the  Church  in  its  world- 
wide missionary  advance  is  still  unbroken. 
No  mission  has  been  abandoned  or  sus- 
pended, and  some  aid  has  been  sent  to  every 
mission  known  to  be  in  distress.  The  work 
of  the  Orphaned  Missions  as  a  whole  has 
suffered:  some  lines  of  effort  have  been 
suspended;  many  missionaries  have  been 
in  great  need;  large  numbers  of  native 
workers  have  suffered  seriously.  At  the 
same  time  it  can  be  said,  humbly  and 
thankfully,  that  the  essential  work  in  every 
mission  has  been  maintained. 

Since  the  invasion  of  Denmark  (in  April, 
1940) ,  sixteen  new  churches  have  been 
opened  in  Africa  and  a  boys'  and  girls' 
boarding  school  started.  This  report  comes 
from  a  Danish  Mission  in  Central  Africa 
and  shows  the  outstanding  courage  of  the 
Christian  national  leaders  the  world  over. 
Such  people  are  more  than  conquerors. 
The  question  is,  will  we  help  them  continue 


what  they  have  begun  with  such  faith  and 

courage? 

In  the  opportunities  for  advance  which 
country  after  country  offers  we  see  that 
what  has  been  achieved  already  is  signifi- 
cant mainly  because  it  is  the  harbinger  of 
future  and  greater  victories. 

One  cannot  think  of  a  more  difficult  or 
strategic  place  to  work  out  a  Christian  pat- 
tern and  spirit  of  human  relationships  than 
in  no  man's  land  between  Japanese  pene- 
trated territory  and  free  territory  where 
Japanese  troops  come  by  day  and  guerillas 
by  night,  where  the  people  are  caught, 
where  expediency  and  principle  are  con- 
fused, and  where  loyalties  conflict.  But 
there  the  missionary  is  at  work,  testing  out 
a  way  of  life  under  trial  by  fire.  On  the 
plains  beyond  Peiping  he  is  working  his 
way  through  dilemmas  and  hardships  that 
may  be  the  lot  of  Christians  on  many 
another  plain  and  in  many  cities  of  the 
world  in  years  to  come. 

This  is  a  time  of  testing  for  the  Church, 
but  as  Christians  we  look  to  the  future  with 
hope.  We  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  turn 
back  to  live  and  work  as  we  did  in  earlier 
years.  This  war,  in  Europe  and  Asia  now 
merged  into  one,  is  not  a  passing  phase  or 
a  mere  interlude.  This  is  a  period  of 
revolutionary  change,  and,  as  Christians, 
we  look  forward  with  courage  and  hope  to 
the  opportunity  of  helping  to  build  a  bet- 
ter world  order,  in  which  some  of  the  in- 
justices, immoralities  of  the  past  will  be 
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eliminated,  and  the  fundamental  rights  of 
freedom  and  thought,  of  conscience,  and 
of  worship  of  God  may  be  more  surely 
established. 


The  world  mission  of  the  Christian 

Church  presses  on  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God. 

"The  Light  shines  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  has  not  overpowered  it." 


Christianity  and  World  Religions 

Interesting  Facts 
C.  M.  YOCUM 

Executive  Secretary,  Foreign  Missions  Division, 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society 


CHRISTIANITY  is  by  no  means  the 
oldest  religion  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
of  the  great  religions  it  is  one  of  the  young- 
est. Even  so  it  has  more  adherents  than 
any  other  religion.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
the  three  largest  non-Christian  religions 
and  add  their  total  number  of  adherents 
together  to  get  a  figure  comparable  to  the 
total  number  of  Christians  in  the  world. 
«  * 

Confucianism  is  the  largest  non-Chris- 
tian religion  with  250,000,000  followers. 
Mohammedanism  is  second  with  235,000,- 
000.  Hinduism  is  third  with  230,000,000. 
Added  together  one  gets  a  total  of  715,- 
000,000  religionists.  In  comparison  with 
this  there  are  682,000,000  Christians  in 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Moreover  these  other  religionists  are  lo- 
calized geographically.  No  religion  except 
Christianity  could  possibly  have  had  a  con- 
ference like  the  Madras  Conference.  Had 
the  Confucianists  attempted  it,  the  repre- 
sentatives would  have  come  almost  ex- 
clusively from  China.  Had  the  Moham- 
medans attempted  it,  the  representation 
would  have  been  largely  from  Asia  and 
Africa.  Had  the  Hindus  attempted  it,  the 
representation  would  have  been  almost  ex- 
clusively from  India.  Only  Christianity 
has  taken  the  world  for  its  parish  and  has 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  serve  its  parish. 
«-    *  « 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  T.  Paul,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  only  three  great  capitals  in 
the  whole  world  are  without  a  Christian 


Church.  There  is  no  Christian  Church  in 
Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  nor  in  Kabul, 
the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  nor  in  Mecca, 
the  capital  of  the  whole  Mohammedan 
world.  But  in  every  other  great  capital 
of  the  whole  earth  there  stands  a  Christian 
Church  today. 

«    *  * 

The  Christian  communities  around  the 
world  are  made  up  largely  of  literate  men 
and  women,  of  character,  ability  and  lead- 
ership. It  was  the  Chinese  delegation  at 
Madras  and  not  a  western  delegation  that 
measured  highest  by  the  standards  of 
academic  attainment.  In  India  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  is  literate.  Of  the 
Hindus  there  is  an  eight  per  cent  literacy; 
of  the  Mohammedans  a  six  per  cent;  but, 
among  the  Christians  there  is  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  per  cent  literacy.  There 
are  seven  times  as  many  Christian  teachers 
in  the  Government  schools  in  India  as  the 
comparative  number  of  Christians  would 
justify. 

*    »  « 

These  Christian  communities  around  the 
world  are  very  largely  one  in  their  faith, 
their  ideals  and  their  purposes.  They  read 
the  same  books,  they  sing  the  same  hymns, 
they  love  the  same  Lord,  they  obey  the 
same  Master.  The  Bible  or  portions  of  it 
and  the  great  hymns  of  the  Church  have 
been  translated  into  a  thousand  and  thirty- 
nine  of  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
earth. 
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How  Christianity  Permeated  the 
Business  World  in  Osaka 


From  '^Japan  Through  Women'^ 


I 

IT  was  exactly  last  year  today  that  we 
met  Mr.  Toyosaburo  Yanagiwara.  We 
were  raising  an  endowment  fund  for  the 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  congratulating  the 
Seventy-seventh  Anniversary  of  our  present 
president,  Miss  U.  Hayashi.  It  was  the 
first  and  last  meeting  to  this  person,  for 
not  long  after  he  got  ill  and  passed  away. 

We  intended  to  raise  77,000  yen  owing 
to  the  Seventy  Seventh  of  age.  So  far  the 
biggest  sum  subscribed  was  1,000  yen  but 
when  we  met  Mr.  Yanagiwara  we  asked 
him  a  double  portion  of  it,  and  he  gladly 
consented  to  it.  After  a  few  months  the 
great  movement  of  the  Church  Indepen- 
dence swept  the  country.  And  the  Churches 
which  had  foreign  help  declined  the  offer. 
The  Episcopal  Church  to  which  Yanagi- 
wara family  belonged  was  one  of  the  heav- 
iest in  this  movement.  Quite  a  sum  of 
money  must  be  raised  in  order  to  meet  the 
financial  responsibility.  To  which  also 
Mr.  T.  Yanagiwara  gladly  subscribed  Yen 
30,000  which  was  no  small  contribution 
for  one  businessman  to  make  but  this  set- 
tled the  problem,  for  many  others  willingly 
followed  this  example  and  the  problem  of 
many  years'  standing  was  settled. 

II 

Yanagiwara  is  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Sakai  near  Osaka.  Fifty  years  ago  Fa- 
ther Yanagiwara  became  a  Christian.  He 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  and 
Toyosaburo  was  the  eldest.  When  Toyo- 
saburo was  just  a  student  in  high  school 
the  financial  condition  was  so  bad  that  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  his  study  in  the  school 
and  must  become  a  worker  in  the  factory. 
Toyosaburo  was  obedient  and  was  faithful 
in  carrying  on  his  work  though  it  was  much 
against  his  will.  When  he  was  putting  in 
his  whole  energy  in  his  work  another  mis- 
fortune visited  his  young  life,  i.e.,  the  ill- 
ness which  lasted  full  three  years  and  half. 
But  when  he  recovered  from  this  long  ill- 
ness he  was  a  determined  man  that  he  shall 
do  his  utmost  for  his  father's  work. 


Father  Yanagiwara  was  one  who  took 
his  Christianity  in  the  house  full  in  full. 
It  was  he  who  kept  up  the  family  meeting 
in  the  factory  ever  since  he  was  baptized. 
For  the  last  34  years  since  the  new  factory 
was  buih,  it  was  his  daily  routine  that  he 
gets  up  before  dawn,  and  he  always  took 
5.05  o'clock  train  and  coming  to  the  fac- 
tory had  an  early  morning  prayer  with 
those  in  the  dormitory,  after  which  he  al- 
ways took  a  morning  bath  and  returned 
his  home.  His  seven  sons  excepting  one 
who  became  an  Episcopal  Bishop,  all  are 
working  in  this  factory  helping  their  father 
and  eldest  brother. 

Ill 

Teijiro  is  the  third  son.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old  he  fell  from  the  tree  and 
broke  his  arm.  When  he  has  recovered 
his  father  told  him,  that  it  was  God's  bless- 
ing he  has  recovered.  And  he  said  that 
if  he  wanted  he  can  do  the  Christian  service 
although  all  other  brothers  were  in  the 
business  world.  The  little  boy  made  this 
his  life  goal  and  now  he  is  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Bishop  Naide,  and  he  himself  was  also 
ordained  as  a  Bishop. 

IV 

To  this  family  any  misfortune  always 
carried  with  it  a  new  start.  One  of  his 
three  daughters  was  killed  in  the  earth- 
quake of  1923.  She  was  married  and  was 
living  in  Kamakura.  After  the  terrible  first 
shock  the  house  fell  down  and  she  was 
found  crushed  holding  her  baby  in  her  arm. 
When  the  news  reached  Father  Yanagiwara 
he  said,  "Our  children  can  be  taken  care 
of,  but  the  Koreans  in  the  land  must  be 
well  taken  care  of;  if  not  they  are  apt  to 
come  under  suspicion  especially  on  such 
an  occasion."  So  he  started  the  work 
among  the  Korean  students.  Father  Yan- 
agiwara said,  "The  most  important  thing 
in  learning  is  to  train  the  leaders",  so  he 
got  the  most  select  students  from  time  to 
time  and  sent  them  to  the  normal  school 
in  Nara  near  Sakai,  and  as  soon  as  they 
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finish  the  course  he  sent  them  away  to  their  a  practical  place  and  even  Christianity, 

homes.  While  they  stayed  in  the  school  ^hg^  entered  among  these  people  con- 
Yanagiwara  became  their  home,  so  they  i       •       i       i  i 

came  to  his  house  from  time  to  time  and  ^^^"tly  g^es  on  changmg  the  whole  atmos- 

en joyed  his  kind  treatment.    Osaka  is  such  phere. 


The  Cry  of  the  Sharecropper 

T.  L.  BOESCH 


GAUNT  and  lean  in  body  and  spirit  he 
looks  upon  life  with  eyes  behind  which 
lurk  fear  and  want,  for  all  he  has  ever 
known  through  the  grinding  years  was 
the  companionship  of  poverty. 
The  hovel  in  which  he  dwells  reflects  the 
hopelessness  and  drudgery  of  his  days; 
in  his  waking  and  in  his  sleeping  he  is 
encompassed  about  with  want. 
As  he  walks  the  rows  of  the  fields,  the 
hoe  lies  limp  in  his  hands,  for  he  has 
lost  his  grip  on  life;  his  heart  is  with- 
out courage  and  his  spirit  is  despondent 
with  weariness. 
Even  nature  cheats  him  in  her  yield  of  the 
field,  for  she  knows  he  is  an  abandoned 
son  of  earth,  and  to  such  she  can  always 
close  her  hand;  she  jeers  his  nakedness 
by  throwing  over  his  hovel  the  color  of 
morning  glories;  she  mocks  his  bent 
body  and  stooping  heart  in  twisted  trees 
and  rambling  vine. 
Strange,  O  God,  that  he  who  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  should  grovel  and  kneel  in 
dust  and  want,  that  a  heart  with  deeper 
yearnings  should  be  choked  with  cares 
and  woes. 

As  he  stands  before  me  in  nakedness  of 
mind  and  soul,  I  behold  that  I  have  made 
him  thus,  for  stamped  upon  his  forehead 
I  behold  the  marks  of  Thine.  He  is  Thy 
child,  created  in  Thy  will,  but  I  have 
laid  my  hands  upon  him  as  others  before 


me  laid  their  hands  upon  his  fathers  and 
stripped  him  of  his  worth.  We  laid  our 
burdens  upon  his  shoulders  and  made 
him  kneel  in  the  dust;  we  withheld  from 
him  the  gospel  of  an  abundant  life,  and 
his  hands  we  denied  the  grasp  of  broth- 
erhood. 

In  his  want  and  in  his  need  he  cries  to 
the  nation,  but  lost  in  gainful  pursuits 
each  of  us  goes  his  own  way  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  greedy  dream,  and  alone 
he  stands  in  the  shadows. 

O  temples  that  proclaim  the  message  of  a 
living  Christ,  and  ye  people  who  bear 
His  name,  kneel  together  in  penitence, 
and  rising  to  your  feet  behold  the  cross 
upon  the  altar,  and  see  behind  it  the  ugly 
and  grotesque  stature  of  a  man  called 
a  sharecropper,  holding  out  pleading 
hands  unto  men. 

Too  long  we  have  hid  our  sins  in  dimly 
lighted  temples,  and  denied  unto  the  least 
of  men  the  joy  of  life.  Let  us  open 
the  doors  of  the  temples  and  let  Christ 
in,  till  His  light  reveals  our  social  sins, 
and  we  cannot  rest  until  we  have  broken 
bread  with  those  in  need,  and  given 
salvation  to  spirits  imprisoned  in  pov- 
erty, and  have  made  the  sharecropper  a 
brother  and  kinsman  in  Christ,  and  his 
cry  shall  be  lost  in  the  silence  of  yes- 
terday. 


Within  two  weeks  we  have  had  word  from  two  faithful  readers  who  passed  their 
91st  birthday.  Their  attendants  write,  "Mrs.  Calvert,  Philadelphia,  is  very  ill  and  no 
longer  able  to  have  me  read  to  her,"  and  "Mrs.  B.  F.  Stamm,  Fombell,  Pa.,  a  subscriber 
of  the  Woman's  Journal  and  Outlook  of  Missions  for  forty  years,  cannot  see  to  read." 
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Death  of  Emory  L.  Coblentz,  LL.D. 


-pv  R.  EMORY  L.  COBLENTZ,  of  Middle- 
town,  Md.,  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  on  August  6,  1941,  after 
an  illness  of  many  months.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
in  1917,  having  been  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  Synod 
also  honored  him  with  the  vice-presidency 
at  that  time.  His  activity  in  his  local  con- 
gregation at  Middletown,  of  which  he  was 
a  lifelong  member,  and  where  he  served  as 
Elder  and  Deacon,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  choir  director  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  his  interest  in  the  general 
work  of  the  Church,  peculiarly  qualified 
him  for  membership  on  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Board  with  marked  fidelity  and 
clear  understanding  of  its  many-sided  prob- 
lems. His  counsel  and  advice  were  eagerly 
sought  and  generally  followed.  He  served 
on  its  Committee  of  Finance,  a  field  in 
which  he  was  a  guiding  genius.  He  was 
the  leading  factor  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  merger  of  the  Boards 
operating  in  the  field  of  Home  Missions, 
into  the  new  Board  of  National  Missions. 
The  General  Synod  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1940,  elected  him  to  membership  on  this 
new  Board  along  with  Elder  Maurice  G. 
Lipson,  the  two  lay-members  representing 
the  Reformed  group.  Impaired  health, 
however,  permitted  him  to  attend  only  one 
of  its  meetings,  the  one  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  last  February.  He  maintained  his  in- 
terest in  the  work  to  the  very  end.  The 


Board  of  National  Missions  has  lost  one 
of  its  leading  members,  and,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  proved  himself  of  great  use- 
fulness in  formulating  and  prosecuting  its 
program  of  work. 

Being  an  outstanding  citizen  in  his  com- 
munity and  an  active  churchman,  he  was 
engaged  in  many  civic,  industrial  and  com- 
munity interests,  and  in  many  church  re- 
lationships. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Hood  College  and 
served  as  its  Vice-President  and  Chairman 
of  its  Finance  Committee.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Forward  Movement  Commission 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Closer  Union,  and  a  col- 
laborator in  the  preparation  of  a  hymn 
book  for  our  Sunday-schools.  He  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  various  interests 
and  institutions  of  the  Church;  the  Cob- 
lentz  Hall  at  Hood  College  was  made  pos- 
sible through  his  contributions.  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

He  was  buried  at  Middletown,  Md.,  on 
August  8th.  His  pastor.  Rev.  Philip  E. 
Saylor,  had  charge  of  the  service.  Dr. 
Henry  I.  Stahr,  President  of  Hood  College, 
and  Dr.  Henri  L.  G.  Kieffer,  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Reformed  Church,  of  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  assisted.  The  sermon,  at  the 
request  of  the  deceased,  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Thus 
passed  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
Church. 
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J.  MJESCH 


LOS  ANGELES  is  a  city  of  a  million  and 
a  half.  Counting  the  many  suburbs 
the  metropolitan  area  numbers  about  four 
million.  In  this  important  territory  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  has  only 
eight  churches,  most  of  them  being  small. 
When  the  writer  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  27 
years  ago,  there  were  only  a  half  million 
people  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  denomination  meriting  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  souls 
of  this  growing  population. 

It  may  be  well  to  define  our  concept  of 
"missions".  I  believe  the  Church's  mis- 
sionary work  must  consist  in  carrying  the 
Gospel  of  Salvation  to  those  who  are  neg- 
lecting it  or  do  not  have  it.  We  must  in- 
terpret this  Gospel  as  our  Lord  and  Master 
very  obviously  gave  it  to  His  disciples.  He 
said:  "Go  into  all  the  world  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
Lest  some  might  think  the  Great  Commis- 
sion is  directed  only  to  International 
Missions,  we  want  to  assert  emphatically 
that  our  Master  made  no  distinction  of 
geographic  lines.  He  includes  home  mis- 
sions in  whatsoever  country  the  Message  is 
trulv  disseminated.  "Be  ye  reconciled  to 
God"  and  the  work  of  missions  is  being 
carried  on.  Some  people,  of  course,  do  not 
find  it  so  necessary  to  give  the  full  Gospel 
content  to  the  Message.  Thev  are  contented 
with  one  portion  of  it  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  word  "goodwill".  But  this 
portion  quickly  becomes  shallow  and  pow- 
erless unless  it  includes  the  Gospel  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  trends 
among  the  people  of  the  large  cities  through 
many  years  have  observed  sadly  how 
quickly  great  multitudes  that  were  raised 
in  a  genuine  Christian  way  have  fallen 
away  from  the  Church  and  from  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Their  children  moreover  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  without  any  religious 
education,  without  God's  word,  and  with- 
out prayer.    How   can   these  things  be? 


Our  knowledge  of  Scripture  and  our  own 
experience  give  us  the  answer.  Man  is 
innately  sinful.  "His  imagination  is  evil 
from  his  youth."  He  is  inclined  to  go  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  God.  The  worst 
of  it  is  he  does  not  know  his  condition  and 
cannot  know  it.  Many  times  he  becomes 
quickly  satisfied  with  his  ungodly  philoso- 
phy of  life.  As  long  as  he  seems  to  be  far- 
ing well,  he  is  like  a  healthy  person  to 
whom  it  would  not  occur  to  call  in  a  phy- 
sician. Multitudes  of  people  whose  eyes 
are  not  opened  to  the  nature  of  human  sin 
see  no  need  of  the  Church,  of  the  minister, 
nor  of  the  Word  of  God.  For  them  there 
is  no  meaning  in  the  verse,  "Thy  \^  ord  is 
a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  in  my 
path". 

This  is  precisely  the  point  at  %vhich  we 
must  enter  as  a  missionary  church.  The 
missionary  must  find  the  way  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  men  and  women  and  open  their 
eyes  to  the  nature  of  personal  or  spiritual 
life.  He  must  proclaim  to  them  the  Word 
of  God,  about  Jesus,  about  sin,  about  life. 
He  must  confidently  expect  them  to  see  the 
truth  of  John's  saying,  "If  we  say  we  have 
no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us",  or  of  Paul's.  "We  have  all 
sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of 
God".  Isaiah's  voice  sounded  out  chal- 
lengingly  to  the  Hebrew  assembly,  "All 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have 
turned  everyone  to  his  own  way'  .  "The 
whole  head  is  sick,  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the 
head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.  The 
wounds  have  not  been  closed  neither  bound 
up  neither  mollified  with  oil."  The  mis- 
sionary can  well  appeal  to  the  experience 
in  present  day  history  as  well  as  his  hear- 
ers' personal  experience  with  regard  to  the 
impotence  of  the  human  heart  and  con- 
science. The  human  heart  is  obstinate 
and  easily  despairs.  When  the  missionary 
faithfully  testifies  concerning  sin  on  the 
one  hand  and  God's  grace  on  the  other  and 
if  he  properly  proclaims  God's  offer  of  sal- 
vation and  points  clearly  to  the  Cross  and 
to  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  then  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  not  fail.    He  will  convict  men 
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of  their  sin  and  will  open  their  hearts  to 
the  Lord,  who  beareth  the  sin  of  the  world 
and  giveth  light  in  our  confusion  and  as- 
surance in  our  perplexities.  This  happened 
on  the  first  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem.  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  gave  their  witness 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  Holy  Spirit 
promptly  functioned  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  so  that  they  asked,  "Brethren,  what 
shall  we  do?"  and  Peter  answered,  "Repent 
ye,  and  be  baptized,  everyone  of  you,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remis- 
sion of  your  sins  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
kingdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit".  At  that  time 
there  were  three  thousand  who  recognized 
their  condition  and  found  full  and  adequate 
help  in  Jesus.  The  great  missionaries — 
Paul  and  Barnabas  and  Silas — had  similar 
experiences  as  they  went  from  place  to 
place,  from  one  country  to  the  other  with 
the  news  of  the  new  way  in  Jesus.  In  al- 
most every  place  the  people  responded  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  functioned  as  promised  by 
God.  These  men  were  able  to  establish 
many  new  Christian  churches.  Down 
through  the  centuries  the  same  thing  has 
happened  wherever  Christian  missions  was 
faithfully  carried  out.  Wherever  the  serv- 
ants of  God  proclaimed  salvation  in  Christ 
and  sought  not  to  please  men,  but  only  to 
please  God,  He  opened  the  hearts  of  men 
to  trust  the  great  Physician  and  men  were 
healed. 

New  Mission  in  Los  Angeles.  At  the 
southwest  boundary  of  Los  Angeles  lies 
Inglewood.  In  this  upper-middle-class 
suburb  many  thousands  of  homes  have  been 
built  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Two 
years  ago  the  Board  of  National  Missions 
directed  its  attention  to  this  place  upon  the 
request  of  the  California  Synod  Committee. 
At  that  time  Miss  Ruth  Christman  was  en- 
gaged to  make  a  house-to-house  survey. 
The  Los  Angeles  Federation  of  Churches 
voted  our  denomination  the  precedence  for 
this  area.  Several  missionary  leaders  of 
the  denomination  investigated  the  field  and 
then  the  Church  Extension  Fund  Board 
agreed  to  buy  a  church  lot  which  was  se- 
lected and  recommended  by  the  California 
Synod  Committee.  A  pastor  was  found  in 
the  person  of  Rev.  A.  W.  Felkley.  He  was 
commissioned  by  the  central  Board  and 
began  his  work  soon  after  Easter,  194L 
He  is  now  conducting  worship  services  and 


Sunday-school  in  his  residence,  which  was 
purchased  upon  his  arrival  in  the  field  and 
which  is  located  about  one  block  from  the 
church  lot. 

It  is  clear  to  all  those  who  are  watching 
the  work  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
Rev.  Mr.  Felkley  to  continue  his  meetings 
in  his  own  home.  It  will  be  too  difficult 
in  this  way  to  gather  a  congregation.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  impossible  to  rent  a  suit- 
able meeting  place  in  this  neighborhood, 
there  is  only  one  course  open  to  us  and 
that  is  to  erect  a  meeting  place  on  our 
church  lot.  The  interesting  question  as  to 
whether  a  church  auditorium  should  be 
built  or  a  Sunday-school  hall  should 
promptly  be  decided.  The  local  committee 
is  inclined  to  say  that  a  hall  should  be  built 
first,  in  which  the  Sunday-school  and  vari- 
ous societies  can  have  their  meetings. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  work  is  not  easy, 
but  we  confidently  trust  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  move  the  hearts  of  these  multi- 
tudes so  that  many  of  them  will  recognize 
and  acknowledge  their  Saviour  and  seize 
this  opportunity  to  build  a  very  useful 
church  in  this  great  new  subdivision.  If 
Mr.  Felkley  is  to  succeed  in  his  work,  he 
must  have  the  intercession  of  the  Christian 
people  of  our  denomination.  Progress  does 
not  depend  directly  upon  our  human  will 
and  effort,  but  upon  God's  grace  and 
mercy.  We  think  also  that  a  meeting  place 
is  of  very  great  importance  and  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  denomination  to  place 
adequate  funds  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  in  order  that 
the  greatly  needed  work  may  not  be 
hindered. 

The  final  goal  is  certainly  not  merely  the 
starting  of  a  new  church,  but  winning  and 
saving  of  sin-sick  men  and  women  for  the 
healing  that  can  only  be  found  in  the  care 
of  the  great  Physician  of  souls,  Jesus 
Christ.  May  there  be  many  who  come  to 
this  mission  and  exultantly  sing: 

"I've  found  a  Friend,  0  such  a  Friend! 
He  bled.  He  died  to  save  me; 
And  not  alone  the  gift  of  life. 
But  His  own  self  He  gave  me! 
Naught  that  I  have  mine  own  I  call, 
I'll  hold  it  for  the  Giver, 
My  heart,  my  strength,  my  life,  my  all 
Are  His  and  His  forever." 
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ALEXANDER  TOTH 


THE  other  day  my  children  came  up 
from  Washington  to  Lancaster  to  visit 
us,  and  my  son  cut  off  a  few  branches  from 
our  rose  bushes  and  took  them  back  with 
him  to  his  new  home  so  that  he  could 
have  there  the  same  beautiful  roses  as  we 
have  here.  He  will  start  them  in  his  gar- 
den anew;  it  will  be  a  transplanted  bush 
— but  who  could  deny  that  it  will  still  be 
the  same? 

Something  similar  happened  to  the  Mag- 
yars in  our  Church.  Over  there,  in  Europe, 
during  four  centuries  our  forefathers 
fought  faithfully  to  preserve  the  purest 
Calvinist  conception  of  Christianity  for 
their  descendants.  They  succeeded,  and 
the  largest  Reformed  Church  in  the  world 
was  that  in  pre-war  Hungary.  Out  of  this 
church-body  emigrated  our  Magyars,  be- 
ginning about  55  years  ago,  in  always 
growing  number  up  to  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War,  until  their  number  reached  or 
probably  passed  the  mark  of  100,000.  The 
number  of  all  the  Magyars  in  this  country 
is  generally  estimated  to  be  over  a  million, 
the  large  majority  being  Catholics.  In  all 
probability  the  latter  reach  much  more  than 
the  general  proportion  of  these  religious 
divisions  in  Hungary,  where,  before  the 
first  World  War,  about  half  of  the  popula- 
tion was  Catholic  and  one-seventh  was 
Calvinist. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  go  through  the  pages  of  our 
history  here  during  the  first  half-century. 
Our  Hungarian  Reformed  Federation  of 
America  has  a  praiseworthy  habit  to  pub- 
lish an  almanac  each  year  (previously  our 
Hungarian  Classis  did  similar  things),  in 
which  the  events  of  the  preceding  year  are 
recorded  and  evaluated.  In  this  respect, 
we  always  keep  our  history  fresh  and  al- 
most living.  These  almanacs  are  profusely 
illustrated  and  no  event  of  any  importance 
ever  happened  which  was  not  recorded  in 
these  volumes  in  picture  and  writing. 

Going  through  those  records,  you  can 
see  the  wonderful  development  and  growth 
of  our  Magyar  churches.    But  when  I  went 


through  them,  it  was  not  the  fine  church 
buildings  or  even  the  illuminating  statistics 
which  interested  me  most.  I  tried  to  look 
behind  the  scenes  into  the  significance  of 
their  greatest  problem  today.  As  it  must 
have  been  the  case  with  all  immigrant 
races,  for  the  first  period  of  time  the  racial 
feeling  dominated  their  life.  They  lived 
an  unintentionally  separated  life  from  the 
Americans,  although  never  segregated  like 
the  Amish  or  Mennonites.  Thus  they  tried 
to  maintain  their  own  traditions,  customs 
and  characteristics.  And  the  present  is  still 
part  of  that  initial  period;  you  can  still  see 
the  picturesque  wheat-festivals  in  Milwau- 
kee and  elsewhere;  real  old-fashioned  wed- 
dings or  great  celebrations  on  the  century- 
old  national  holidays.  But  time  is  rapidly 
changing;  year  after  year  this  racial  feel- 
ing weakens  and  gradually  gives  place  in 
our  church  life  to  the  much  more  important 
characterstic  —  the  Christian  faith  and 
religion. 

During  the  first  period  our  people  had 
to  build  churches,  parsonages,  schools  and 
social  buildings;  they  incurred  debts  which 
they  had  to  repay.  This  period — as  I  said 
before — is  not  over.  Neither  is  that  of  the 
life  of  the  language.  In  every  one  of  our 
congregations  the  first  generation  is  still 
in  the  majority,  so  that  the  Magyar  lan- 
guage is  still  a  better  medium  to  convey  the 
good  tidings  about  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
But  the  time  has  already  arrived — espe- 
cially in  the  older  congregations — when  the 
English  language  must  also  be  used,  other- 
wise the  younger  generation,  namely,  the 
third,  cannot  be  kept  on  in  the  life  of  the 
congregation  any  more. 

The  second  generation,  born  here,  still 
speaks  the  Magyar  language,  although  not 
without  mistakes,  but  understands  every- 
thing in  the  services;  in  the  homes,  most  of 
them  use  the  English  almost  exclusively, 
since  they  were  all  educated  in  our  Amer- 
ican schools.  There  are  very  numerous 
cases  of  intermarriage  with  Americans  or 
other  nationalities;  in  these  cases,  of 
course,  the  Magyar  language  is  not  used 
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at  all.  Exceptions  are  exceedingly  rare; 
the  Magyar  language  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  learn.  In  the  third  generation, 
the  Magyar  is  not  spoken,  as  a  rule,  but 
still  understood,  although  only  partially 
and  in  most  cases  very  insufficiently,  cer- 
tainly not  enough  to  use  it  as  a  church  or 
church-school  language.  Among  them- 
selves, they  invariably  use  the  English.  The 
fourth  generation  will  not  understand  the 
Magyar  language  at  all — with  the  very  few 
exceptions  of  those  who  will  be  sent  over 
to  Hungary  to  learn  it. 

So  this  is  the  so-called  transition  period 
for  our  Magyar  people;  and  curiously  not 
only  in  the  realm  of  language,  but  also  in 
the  realm  of  racialism  or  nationalism.  Nat- 
urally, almost  all  of  them  became  citizens 
of  the  United  States — but  this  change  of 
nationality  enabled  them  to  understand  and 
accept  more  easily  the  citizenship  in  a  still 
higher  country  —  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Naturally,  again,  the  political  events  of  the 
age  are  helping  them  in  this  direction.  It 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  challenge  to  the 
Church  to  utilize  this  God-sent  opportunity 
and  deepen  their  people's  religious  life  by 
the  conclusive  evidences  in  the  teachings 
of  the  hostile  world.  For  the  Magyars  at 
least,  if  it  ever  was  needed,  right  now  is 
the  time,  when  the  ministers  should  be 
gathered  together  for  a  spiritual  conference 
to  study  and  appropriate  all  the  possibili- 
ties given  us  today  by  the  world,  involun- 
tarily, for  the  glorv  of  God.  A  good  Amer- 
ican should  but  does  not  always  mean  a 
good  Christian;  but  a  good  Christian  here 
will  always  mean  a  good  American. 


A  Unique  Mission 


IN  the  northeast  corner  of  Schuylkill 
County,  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  is  located  the 
Borough  of  McAdoo  with  its  ten  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants.  In  this  borough  is 
located  our  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Mis- 
sion, the  only  Protestant  Church  in  the 
community.  With  its  one  hundred  and 
eighty  active  members,  it  has  been  doing  a 
splendid  piece  of  cooperative  work. 


It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  future  of  our  national  life,  how  our 
new  citizen  will  use  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities of  this  period  of  transition.  We 
certainly  need  a  different  leadership  for 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  of  our 
Magyars  than  what  they  had  in  the  first. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  different  per- 
sons, but  changed  persons.  As  they  are 
called  in  the  Bible — new  creatures.  Not 
as  if  the  Magyars  would  not  have  been 
Christians  before;  but  our  days  are  prov- 
ing always  more  and  more,  how  far  our 
past  Christianity  was  from  being  the  light 
and  salt  of  the  world,  the  tool  of  salvation 
for  this  merry-go-round  humanity. 

Home  Mission  work  is  today  the  greatest 
task  facing  our  churches.  Is  this  not  proven 
by  the  convincing  experiences  we  meet  in 
the  Foreign  Mission  fields?  God  is  send- 
ing us  home:  "You  failed  to  evangelize 
your  own  household;  do  it  now!"  Our 
pagan  nations  are  crying  for  God.  Whole 
humanity  suffer  from  the  sin  of  godless- 
ness.  The  next  decades  must  see  a  great 
spiritual  awakening  lest  we  perish. 

This  is  the  day,  the  opportune  time  for 
all  those  who  seek  peace.  This  is  the  day 
for  which  God  brought  the  Magyars  and 
others  here  that  they  might  help  Him  estab- 
lish His  own  Kingdom  among  us.  We  hope 
they  will  not  fail  Him.  We  hope  that  these 
transplanted  trees  will  survive  the  present 
storm  and  will  provide  many  peaceful  nests 
among  their  branches  for  the  poor  birds 
tired  of  their  long  flights  and  fights,  and 
also  for  their  offspring. 


FRANKLIN  J.  HECKMAN 

For  many  years  the  congregation  had 
been  handicapped  in  its  program  because 
of  inadequate  facilities.  The  frame  build- 
ing erected  in  1896  was  no  longer  able 
to  supply  the  churchly  needs  of  the  con- 
gregation or  the  community.  During  years 
of  struggle  to  hold  the  congregation  to- 
gether, the  members  continued  to  pray,  to 
work,  and  to  plan  for  a  new  church  build- 
ing.   Hence  when  a  congregational  meet- 
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ing  was  called  during  May  of  1941.  the 
members  of  the  parish  were  only  too  happy 
to  endorse  heartily  a  building  program. 

However,  two  important  questions  arose : 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds?  and,  Where  shall  we  worship 
until  a  new  building  can  be  completed? 
The  second  question  was  soon  answered. 
The  men  of  the  church  met  with  the  pastor, 
and  after  prayer  and  consultation,  decided 
to  tear  down  the  old  structure,  salvage  the 
lumber  still  usable,  and  erect  a  social  hall 
and  kitchen  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  the  hall 
to  be  26  by  36  feet,  and  the  kitchen  15 
by  32  feet.  Accordingly,  during  the  month 
of  June  the  men  came  with  their  picks  and 
shovels^  and  by  the  first  of  July  the  founda- 
tion wall  was  ready.  What  an  inspiring 
sight  it  was  to  see  men  digging  a  cellar, 
hauling  away  the  excess  ground,  bringing 
sand  from  a  sand  hole  on  the  land  of  one 
of  the  men  who  lived  several  miles  away 
and  who  donated  the  use  of  his  truck  for 
the  hauling,  bringing  the  cinders  on  the 
same  truck,  and  then  obtaining  the  con- 
crete mixer  from  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Com- 
pany, so  that  the  wall  could  be  poured  in 
one  day!  The  members  of  the  church  do- 
nated the  cement,  the  ladies  prepared  the 
dinner,  and  on  the  evening  of  June  22, 
without  a  slip  of  any  kind,  the  wall  was 
completed  —  labor,  materials,  food  —  all 
donated. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Sunday,  the  last 
service — a  Communion  service — was  held 
in  the  old  church  building,  and  on  the 
morning  of  July  1st,  the  men  again  gath- 
ered, this  time  to  remove  the  furnishings 
from  the  old  church  and  begin  the  tearing 
down  process.  The  furnishings  were  taken 
to  the  homes  of  various  members  and  the 
pews  were  taken  to  the  high  school  build- 
ing, %vhere  the  congregation  was  to  wor- 
ship during  the  summer.  The  asphalt  shin- 
gles were  removed  from  the  roof  by  careful 
hands  and  piled  in  a  corner  of  the  lot  for 
future  use.  The  building  was  carefully  torn 
apart  and  the  usable  lumber  sorted  and 
piled  accordingly.  Then  the  work  began 
on  the  new  building — after  a  day  of  hard 
work  in  mine  and  shop. 


Men  came  with  saws  and  hammers  to 
erect  the  new  social  hall  and  kitchen.  The 
huge  central  girder  was  put  in  place,  the 
joists,  the  studding,  the  rafters,  the  tie- 
beams  were  set,  the  sheeting  was  nailed 
on  sides  and  roof.  Then  on  one  very  warm 
Saturday  the  men  came,  and  by  nightfall 
the  roofing  shingles  were  again  in  their 
places.  The  laying  of  the  floor,  the  fitting 
and  finishing  of  doors  and  windows,  the 
nailing  of  the  insulated  brick  on  the  ex- 
terior— all  were  completed  for  the  dedica- 
tory service,  which  was  held  on  August 
17.  1941,  Dr.  William  F.  DeLong,  preach- 
ing the  sermon. 

The  remarkable  facts  about  the  whole 
plan  and  its  completion  are  that  all  the 
labor  was  donated,  that  no  unkind  words 
were  spoken,  and  that  everything  was  com- 
pleted in  beautiful  harmony.  The  build- 
ing costing  less  than  seven  hundred  dollars, 
is  new  and  will  forever  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  cooperative  labor.  The  results 
sho^v  what  can  be  done  by  a  congregation 
when  the  members  have  the  will  and  the 
consecration  to  move  onward  and  upward. 
Always  will  they  be  assured  of  God's 
blessing. 

How  is  the  new  building  being  paid  for? 
The  Brotherhood  gave  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, raised  bv  holding  a  chicken  and 
waffle  supper,  special  offerings  netted  the 
building  project  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  individual  gifts  paid  for  the  elec- 
tric fixtures  and  the  wiring,  and  the  Har- 
vest Home  Offering  will  be  used  to  reinstall 
the  heating;  plant  from  the  old  church,  the 
Young  Women's  Guild  is  selling  Lovalty 
stamps  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  linoleum 
in  the  kitchen,  and  the  Ladies'  Aid  will 
contribute  their  share  to  the  balance  due. 
During  the  building  project  not  one  cent 
from  the  regular  building  fund  for  the  new 
church  was  used. 

li  any  member  of  the  Church  at  large 
finds  it  in  his  heart  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  new  church  for  this  mission  at  Mc- 
Adoo.  the  contribution  will  be  graciously 
and  thankfully  received. 


"\  feel  that  The  Outlook  of  Missions  could  hardly  be  improved  upon!"' 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Geitner.  Hickory,  N.  C. 
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THE    OUTLOOK    OF  MISSIONS 


Sharing  the  Church  of 


Christ 

CARL  EDWARD  HERGES 


IN  the  northwestern  section  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  one  of  our  church  ex- 
teriors presents  a  fine  testimony.  Next 
to  the  bulletin  board  which  announces  the 
name  of  our  church,  its  pastor  and  the 
hours  of  its  services  we  find  another  board 
which  tells  us  that  a  group  of  Polish  folk 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion  also  use  this 
church  building  as  their  church  home. 
Even  if  there  should  be  some  financial  ar- 
rangement involved  we  would  be  correct 
in  saying  that  the  fine  and  ample  facilities 
of  a  building  such  as  this  would  not  be 
available  to  the  other  group  elsewhere  for 
the  same  amount  of  money.  Sharing  the 
church  building  is  also  certainly  in  a  meas- 
ure sharing  the  invisible  Church  of  Christ! 

Not  every  congregation  in  our  denomina- 
tion is  situated  in  a  city  where  such  shar- 
ing is  possible.  Every  congregation  in  our 
denomination  may,  however,  share  the 
Church  of  Christ  through  the  agencies  of 
our  Mission  Board  with  other  financially 
handicapped  fellow  American  citizens.  The 
work  being  done  in  the  Ozark  mountains 
offers  a  concrete  example. 

The  people  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri 
are  financially  unable  to  support  resident 
clergymen  or  to  build  adequate  physical 
equipment  in  which  a  total  church  pro- 
gram for  a  group  such  as  theirs  could  be 
carried  out.  One  secular  author  observed, 
"If  the  uplander  has  neither  extra  dollars 
nor  the  prospect  of  acquiring  extra  dollars, 
he  obviously  cannot  jar  down  with  a  gen- 
erous Sunday  offering.  And  professional 
preachers  must  be  paid.  One  can  hardly  ex- 
pect a  progressive  .  .  .  parson  to  stick  in- 
definitely at   ,   ,  with  a  salary  of 

twenty-one  dollars  a  month  and  an  annual 
allotment  of  four  pigs,  winter  fire-wood, 
and  a  wagon-load  of  corn.  For  the  pro- 
gressive divine  there  are  likely  to  be  valley 
towns  with  sewage  system  and  police  pa- 
trol, and  adjacent  small  cities  with  their 
blocksful  of  souls  in  need  of  salvation,  not 
to  mention  talking  movies,  Rotary  clubs, 
and  vaudeville". —  (Charles  Morrow  Wil- 
son, Backwoods  America,  p.  44,  U.  of 
North  Carolina  Press.) 


This  is  the  picture  many  a  person  has 
of  professional  preachers,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  accurate  any  project  in  the  hills 
of  Missouri  will  fail;  however,  there  may 
be  preachers,  indeed  there  are  preachers 
within  our  Church,  with  adequate  educa- 
tion, who  have  different  standards  for  de- 
termining where  they  shall  work.  Upon 
them,  and  those  of  you  who  will  make  their 
support  possible  in  the  Ozarks,  the  future 
success  of  a  socially  and  spiritually  help- 
ful church  rests. 

The  Federal  Government  recognizes  the 
dire  needs  of  the  Ozarkians  and  has  estab- 
lished various  "Subsistence  Farming  Proj- 
ects" in  the  hill  country.  Can  the  Church 
of  Christ  do  less?  Can  we  knowingly  allow 
hundreds  of  persons  in  the  various  coun- 
ties which  are  looking  to  us  for  spiritual 
leadership  to  go  without  the  communion 
service  for  periods  as  long  as  ten  years? 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  is  happening  be- 
cause we  fail  to  share  our  Church,  a  part 
of  which  is  its  trained  ministry,  with  these 
needy  people. 

The  native  Ozarkians  are  always  willing 
to  share  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  in  sup- 
porting Christian  work  in  their  region.  I 
recall  very  vividly  a  scene  in  which  this 
fact  was  brought  out  very  clearly.  On  one 
occasion  I  had  journeyed  from  St.  Louis 
with  some  friends  to  show  them  the  beauty 
of  the  Ozarkian  countrv.  During  the  time 
of  our  visit  I  naturally  preached  in  the 
community  Church,  acquired  long  since  by 
the  natives  as  a  place  for  joining  in  re- 
ligious services  whenever  an  itinerant 
preacher  could  be  persuaded  to  stop  and 
conduct  services  for  them.  When  we  were 
ready  to  leave  I  wished  to  give  our  hosts 
a  bit  of  money  to  reimburse  them  in  part 
for  the  expenses  they  incurred  in  keeping 
us.  The  good  mother  insistently  refused, 
saying,  "I  don't  do  this  for  you,  much  as 
I  love  you  personally,  or  for  your  friends, 
but  this  is  my  small  way  of  helping  the 
cause  of  Christ — by  helping  one  of  His 
messengers".  And  when  most  Ozarkians 
share  food  from  their  farms  with  you  it 
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is  the  exact  equivalent  of  sharing  money — 
for  with  their  produce  they  do  their  barter 
trading  at  the  village  store.  They  gladly 
share  with  us  all  that  they  have,  because 
we  have  shared  a  small  part  of  our  abun- 
dance with  them!  Here  are  people  who  ap- 
preciate all  that  we  do  with  them  in  bring- 
ing Christ's  Gospel  to  their  eager  hearts 
and  minds.    We  dare  not  fail  them. 

A  few  words  might  be  spoken  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  sharing  in  the  work 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Ozarks. 
During  the  time  that  it  was  the  writer's 
privilege  to  work  in  that  challenging  field 
we  received  various  boxes  from  city 
churches.  In  the  boxes  we  found  many 
excellent  items,  including  Church  School 
papers,  hymnals,  small  prayer-books,  and 
clothing.  We  also  found  some  items  that 
were  not  so  good.  Gaudy  pictures  that 
were  one  time  popular  in  our  Church 
Schools  but  which  have  long  since  failed 
as  educational  aids  in  the  teaching  of  chil- 
dren. Those  vivid  presentations  of  the 
Devil  with  a  pitch-fork  tail  could  scarcely 
help  us  awaken  an  awareness  in  our  pupils 
to  the  Tempter  that  works  within  ourselves 
— the  one  so  ably  presented  in  the  words, 
"Christian,  doest  thou  feel  them,  how  they 
work  within,  striving,  tempting,  luring — 
goading  into  sin?"  Other  pictures  of  ob- 
jectionable types  were  included.  They  had 
been  sent  to  us  because  the  citv  church 
no  longer  thought  such  aids  worthy  of  its 
program.  Sharing  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
not  a  process  whereby  we  make  ourselves 
feel  good  bv  sending  a  large  box  of  worn- 
out  or  worthless  articles  to  a  poor  church 
in  a  retarded  area. 

My  own  heart  was  grieved  just  last 
Christmas  time  when  a  group  of  girls  from 

« 

The  Loup  City-Ashton-Rockville  charge 
is  on  the  fringe  of  the  arid  portion  of 
Nebraska.  For  seven  years  crops  have 
failed.  Life  became  difficult  in  more  ways 
than  one.  A  comparatively  large  number 
of  Poles  had  settled  in  the  region,  gradu- 
ally getting  possession  of  choice  farms. 
The  few  families  very  noticeably  of  Ger- 
man descent  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Polish  people.     Racial  animosity  became 


our  Church  School  sent  a  box  to  the 
Ozarks.  Our  girls  fixed  up  their  worn-out 
dolls  as  best  they  could,  dressed  them  rather 
neatly,  and  sent  them  away  with  a  smug  at- 
titude that  the  recipients  would  find  that 
they  were  better  than  any  they  had,  and 
with  an  assurance  that  their  own  parents 
here  at  home  would  buy  them  better  and 
larger  dolls  now  that  the  old  ones  were  out 
of  the  way.  Sharing  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  not  a  process  whereby  we  may  avoid 
sacrificial  giving  by  substituting  the  send- 
ing of  a  box  of  worn  toys  to  others. 

Sharing  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
mean  sharing  her  able  ministers.  Some 
ministers  because  of  their  great  devotion 
and  consecration  continue  in  Mission 
charges  long  after  offers  have  come  to  them 
from  self-supporting  churches  that  can  pay 
higher  salaries,  but  there  are  other  able 
men  who  are  forced  to  leave  because  school 
debts  need  to  be  paid.  In  many  instances 
Mission  churches  are  more  difficult  to  work 
in  than  other  churches.  We  need  to  share 
the  more  able  men  with  these  churches, 
and  this  can  be  done  as  soon  as  our  people 
give  liberally  to  the  support  of  Mission 
work  so  that  higher  salaries  can  be  paid. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  read  at  great 
length  about  our  Mission  fields,  and  it  is 
well  that  we  do  so;  however,  we  also  need 
to  see  how  our  Mission  work  relates  di- 
rectly back  to  you  and  me.  Only  so  will 
we  enter  whole-heartedly  and  intelligently 
in  this  out-reaching  work  of  the  Church. 
Only  so  will  we  be  doing  our  part  in  keep- 
ing the  Lord's  command  that  we  should 
minister  in  His  name  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
»  * 

one  of  the  vexing  problems.  Now  the  mis- 
sionary. Rev.  Lewis  Marx,  writes:  "There 
is  a  marked  decrease  of  racial  animosity." 
Evidently  when  trouble  is  taken  the  Chris- 
tian way  it  has  a  mellowing  influence. 

In  Hamburg,  of  Western  Iowa,  a  man 
who  steadfastly  refused  to  come  to  church 
for  28  years,  not  only  comes  to  church,  but 
is  beginning  to  talk  about  the  implications 
of  joining. 
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International  Missions 

A.  V.  CASSELMAN 
F.  A.  GOETSCH 
Editors 


Two  Unique  Letters 

THE  early  return  of  Miss  Gertrude  B. 
Hoy  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Snyder  to 
China  was  urgently  requested  in  two  unique 
letters  recently  received  by  Dr.  Casselman. 
At  the  time,  the  Board  offices  and  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  were  doing  their  ut- 
most to  secure  passports  and  passage. 
Finally  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, the  missionaries  having  sailed  from 
Los  Angeles  late  in  August  and  arrived  at 
Hong  Kong  September  18th. 

Dear  Dr.  Casselman: 

Herewith  the  Chinese  and  the  translated 
copy  of  the  petition  from  the  Ziemer  Girls' 
School  Board  for  the  return  of  Miss  Hoy. 

"On  the  third  of  May,  Tsen  Hsin  had 
its  regular  Board  Meeting  at  which  time 
nothing  was  reported  on  the  return  of  Miss 
Hoy  to  China.  We  are  very  much  worried. 
In  case  Miss  Hoy  should  not  return  this 
fall,  Tsen  Hsin  would  be  in  great  diffi- 
culties. 

In  the  first  place,  Miss  Lucile  Hartman 
has  been  Miss  Hoy's  substitute  and  has 
done  very  splendid  work,  but  she  has  so 
overworked  herself  that  recently  she  seems 
physically  weakened.  Accordingly,  she 
should  go  on  furlough,  but  we  cannot  spare 
her  before  Miss  Hoy's  return. 

In  the  second  place.  Principal  Chiang's 
health  is  running  down  day  by  day.  Be- 
cause of  the  exacting  and  heavy  task,  she 
has  already  presented  her  resignation.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
hold  of  a  new  principal.  Furthermore, 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitener  is  on  furlough.  There 
is  no  Mission  Representative  from  Yochow 
Station  to  direct  the  program  of  the  school 
here.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  the  school 
has  been  in  Yochow  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  now  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  it  has  been  drifting  outside  its  home 
just   like   the   Israelites   without  Moses. 


Every  moment  we  feel  that  we  are  in  dan- 
ger. We  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  our 
great  difficulties  and  try  your  best  to  send 
Miss  Hoy  back  to  China  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  school  can  continue  its 
work  with  her  help. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Rev.  Tang  Mei  Chiu,  Ch., 
Miss  Yang  Shu  Kwang,  Secy" 
Yours  sincerely, 

Helen  E.  Brown, 
English  Secretary. 

*    «  * 

Dear  Friend  in  Christ : 

Before  requesting  anything  from  you,  we 
want  to  thank  you,  lor  you  friends  in 
America  have  long  helped  our  school  fin- 
ancially and  spiritually.  In  virtue  of  this 
our  school  in  this  locality  has  had  its  his- 
tory of  more  than  thirty  years  and  those 
who  have  graduated  are  more  than  five 
hundred. 

Now  the  school  is  progressing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  and  is  a  complete  Junior  Mid- 
dle School  for  girls.  It  has  six  classes  for 
Middle  School  girls  and  Higher  Primary 
classes  for  youngsters.  It  has  a  well  known 
reputation  far  and  wide.  Mrs.  Snyder  did 
a  wonderful  work  in  helping  our  school  to 
develop  a  good  reputation  while  she  was 
in  China.  We  are  hoping  that  she  may 
come  back  to  China,  and  assist  further  in 
the  educational  work.  Though  we  have 
Miss  Brown  with  us,  while  Mrs.  Snyder  is 
away,  yet  we  feel  that  Miss  Brown's  as- 
sistance alone  in  the  work  is  not  sufficient 
and  we  need  Mrs.  Snyder's  help,  too. 
We  know  that  Mrs.  Snyder  has  tried  a 
great  many  times  to  secure  permission  to 
come  back,  but  her  efforts  have  been  in 
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vain.  This  may  be  due  to  the  reason  that 
Japan  is  on  the  point  of  making  war  with 
America  and  American  ladies  may  be  put 
in  a  difficuh  position.  This  may  hold  to 
some  extent.  But  we  Christians  should 
take  a  different  attitude  and  fight  a  good 
battle  for  Christ.  It  is  only  by  so  doing, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  win  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  non-Christians  in  the 
long  run. 


We  the  undersigned  are  sending  you  the 
message  requesting  Mrs.  Snyder  to  come 
back  and  work  with  us.  We  hope  this  re- 
quest may  be  approved  quickly. 

With  Best  Wishes  and  praying  God's 
blessings  upon  you  in  your  work. 

We  are  sincerely  yours, 
Signed  by  Seventeen  Teachers  of  Chenteh 
Girls'  School. 


Kokokahi  Summer  Choir  School  Camp 

Extract  of  letter  from  Mr.  John  D.  Beck 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  August  4,  1941 


ABOUT  this  camp — I  feel  highly  hon- 
ored in  having  a  little  part  in  the 
initial  venture  in  a  program  which  I  feel 
will  grow  into  something  fine  and  big  in 
the  years  to  come.  Dr.  Richards,  Mr.  Har- 
old Smith  and  Mr.  Robert  Carbaugh.  Mu- 
sic Director  for  the  Honolulu  Bible  Train- 
ing School,  got  the  idea  to  try  a  summer 
choir  school-camp  here  at  Kokokahi.  The 
purpose  was  to  bring  together  young  choir 
leaders  and  singers  from  the  various 
churches  throughout  the  Territory  for  a 
two  weeks'  study  period  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Christian  musicians  for  a  short 
course  in  choir  methods  and  materials. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  was  a  faculty. 
The  nucleus  was  the  Carbaugh  family — 
Robert  and  Helen,  both  fine  musicians  and 
enthusiastic  Christians.  Robert,  with  his 
violin,  beautiful  bass  voice  and  his  genius 
for  directing,  was  a  logical  choice  for  the 
head  of  the  school.  His  wife,  Helen,  one 
of  the  finest  accompanists  I've  ever  met, 
conducted  a  class  in  accompanying.  On 
vacation  from  his  duties  in  the  music  de- 
partment of  Wheaton  College,  Helen  Car- 
baugh's  brother,  Maurice  Dobbins,  fitted 
into  our  plans  perfectly.  He  conducted  the 
class  in  choir  directing.  Then,  Miss  Sar- 
gent, who  works  with  us  at  Kawaiahao 
Church,  offered  a  course  in  choral  reading. 
A  reallv  notable  contribution  was  made  by 
Miss  Clapp,  until  recently  a  main-stay  on 
the  music  staff  of  Doshisha  University  in 
Japan.  She  gave  a  course  in  choir  mate- 
rials. For  the  evening  vespers  we  had  as 
our  leader  Howard  Smith,  our  good  broth- 


er-in-law. The  recreation  period  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  evening  programs  were 
my  responsibility. 

Our  first  annual  choir  school  had  a  stu- 
dent body  of  twenty  young  people — Haoles 
(Caucasians),  Koreans,  Japanese,  Hawai- 
ians,  and  Portugese.  The  number  was 
not  so  big,  but  the  group  did  some  fine 
work  and  they  returned  to  their  churches 
with  a  new  inspiration  for  Christian  service 
as  well  as  with  added  skill  and  new  mate- 
rials for  their  choirs. 

The  camp  ended  just  last  Thursday.  We 
were  all  sorry  to  see  the  group  break  up. 
Our  two  weeks  together  had  been  a  grand 
experience  in  Christian  cooperation.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  aspect  of  the  experi- 
ence was  the  total  absence  of  race  con- 
sciousness. In  games,  work  and  study  there 
were  no  lines  drawn — and  could  they  sing 
together!  It  may  be  that  I  can  get  a 
recording  of  one  of  their  songs  to  send  to 
you.  We  made  a  couple  of  records  of 
their  singing. 

Just  now  we  are  evaluating  our  results 
and  laying  plans  for  next  year's  camp.  We 
learned  a  lot  from  our  first  attempt!  For 
one  thing,  we  want  to  add  a  course  in 
church  pageantry  and  religious  drama  next 
year:  also  the  recreation  period  will  be  a 
combination  of  athletic  contests  and  meth- 
ods and  materials  for  recreational  work 
among  young  people.  I've  been  called  on 
quite  frequently  for  this  sort  of  thing  and 
I've  enjoyed  it  heaps  —  except  that  I'm 
very  shy  on  materials.  Seems  to  me  our 
church  camps  had  some  fine  materials. 
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A  Hospital  in  the  Jungles  of  Khariar 

ALMA  JUNGERMAN 


WE  were  seeing  our  hospital  patients  in 
the  early  morning.  The  hills  to  the 
west  of  us  were  flooded  with  bright  sun- 
light. To  the  east  of  us  we  peered  through 
the  variegated  lace  work  of  dozens  of  trees 
of  numerous  varieties  to  search  for  the 
source  of  the  sunlight  on  the  hills  beyond. 
Since  the  red  ball  was  still  near  the  horizon 
it  was  hard  to  find  for  the  foliage  on  the 
trees  was  very  heavy.  I  could  but  say, 
How  beautiful  the  trees! 

As  one  drove  along  the  road  which  takes 
us  to  our  nearest  railway  station,  forty- 
six  miles  away,  one  was  again  impressed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  jungle.  There  was 
the  teak  and  the  bamboo  and  a  dozen  flow- 
ering bushes.  All  was  crowned  by  the  fact 
that  the  grass  was  high  and  that  many  of 
the  trees  were  covered  with  vines.  This 
added  much  to  the  seeming  denseness,  of 
the  jungle  as  one  drove  along.  There  was 
a  beauty  and  a  freshness  about  it  that  one 
could  not  escape. 

But  that  was  last  winter,  or  shall  I  say, 
during  the  days  of  our  lovely  cool  season. 
Since  then  we  have  had  what  reminded 
one  of  fireworks  on  the  hills  round  about. 
As  one  drove  into  Khariar  Road  one  saw 
evidence  of  fires  having  penetrated  through 
the  forest  up  to  the  very  path  of  our  car. 
Sometimes  one  noticed  the  odor  of  burning 
leaves  and  wood  and  thus  became  aware 
that  there  was  a  smoldering  fire  nearby. 
A  very  interesting  fact  which  I  heard  at 
that  time  is  that  the  seeds  of  the  teak  tree 
usually  germinate  very  poorly  but  that  in 
areas  where  there  have  been  forest  fires 
they  germinate  very  much  better.  The  seed 
has  a  very  hard  shell  which  is  often  at 
least  partially  destroyed  by  the  fire  and 
thus  germination  is  made  easier.  Most  of 
the  vines  also  shed  their  leaves  and  become 
dormant  for  a  time.  With  the  leaves  gone 
one  easily  finds  the  fruit  of  at  least  some 
of  the  vines.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  picked 
a  small  black  berry  with  a  red  circle  at 
one  edge.  These  berries  are  so  uniform 
in  size  that  the  goldsmith  uses  them  in 
weighing  his  gold. 


Were  you  to  drive  through  the  jungle 
now  you  would  find  practically  all  of  the 
trees  bare.  They  stand  out  bare  and  dis- 
mal, as  an  oak  tree  in  January  in  the  hills 
of  Missouri.  But  there  is  variation. 
Though  much  seems  dead  there  are  at  the 
same  time  evidences  of  that  new  life  that 
comes  with  the  spring  in  a  temperate  cli- 
mate. Several  varieties  of  trees  have  just 
put  on  new  leaves  and  stand  out  in  char- 
acteristic freshness  of  the  spring  in  other 
climes.  It  is  just  that  which  impresses 
one  with  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  in  na- 
ture. The  strange  mixture  of  the  dormant 
and  the  awakened  cannot  but  fill  one  with 
awe  and  wonder.  The  barrenness  also 
gives  one  an  opportunity  for  an  easier  look 
at  some  of  our  beautiful  birds.  Last  win- 
ter we  knew  they  were  there  but  we  seldom 
saw  them  in  driving  along  because  of  the 
denseness  of  the  forest.  Now  they  are  eas- 
ily found. 

Last  week  we  had  several  very  warm 
days.  Clouds  had  been  hanging  low.  The 
atmosphere  seemed  heavy.  We  all  felt 
tired.  Just  after  dark,  before  eating  my 
supper,  I  walked  outside  hoping  that  there 
might  be  a  breeze  blowing  now  that  the 
sun  had  disappeared.  To  my  surprise  the 
clouds  had  gone  and  there  was  a  brightness 
in  the  multitude  of  the  starry  hosts  that 
I  had  not  noticed  for  days.  And  there  was 
also  that  suggestion  of  coolness  that,  we 
so  well  know,  brings  a  pleasant  night  dur- 
ing the  hot  season  here.  I  felt  much  en- 
couraged. Thus  not  only  the  jungle,  but 
all  of  nature  seems  to  speak  very  loudly 
in  Khariar.  I  find  myself  occupying  its 
speech  with  the  variety  of  experiences  in 
our  work  at  the  hospital  and  cannot  but 
take  new  courage  for  the  task  that  some- 
times seems  difficult. 

Since  the  hospital  work  here  was  opened 
a  few  months  ago  a  permanent  ward  with 
space  for  fifteen  beds  and  a  building  oflf 
bamboo  and  mud  with  space  for  six  beds 
has  been  added  to  the  small  in-patient  ac- 
commodation that  had  been  connected  with 
the  dispensary.    About  the  time  that  these 
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new  wards  were  ready  for  use  a  Brahman 
girl  of  a  wealthy  influential  family  of  Khar- 
iar,  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  for 
just  a  week,  died  very  suddenly.  Her  rela- 
tives seemed  terrified  and  would  not  be 
comforted.  Our  Hindu  patients  seemed  to 
feel  that  a  powerful  evil  spirit  was  moving 
about  among  us  and  one  after  the  other 
ran  away. 

Only  one  old  man  remained.  He  had 
arrived  very  ill  only  two  days  before  this 
incident  occurred  and  had  not  as  yet  im- 
proved. But  his  family  remained  surpris- 
ingly calm.  He  had  been  ill  for  months. 
They  had  come  after  everything  else  they 
knew  about  had  failed.  They  seemed  to 
hope  even  when  others  feared.  We  have 
seldom  prayed  more  fervently  for  a  pa- 
tient's recovery.  For  a  week  he  was  very 
ill.  Then  he  began  slowly  to  improve. 
He  was  with  us  for  several  weeks.  One 
morning  he  became  impatient  and  went 
home.  But  he  did  not  feel  well  so  in  a 
few  days  he  returned.  He  then  became 
stronger  slowly  and  in  the  end  went  home 
feeling  quite  well.  He  is  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  men  of  our  area.  Even  though  our 
askings  in  return  for  treatment  had  been 
very  conservative  he  left  owing  us  money 
which  we  will  probably  never  receive.  We 
have  found  that  those  who  have  money 
keep  their  money  bags  tied  very  tightly  and 
are  very  slow  in  loosening  the  knots.  Since 
the  average  person  is  very  poor  and  thus 
free  treatment  must  be  given,  we  feel  that 
somehow  those  who  have  means  must  be 
taught  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden. 

But  even  that  difficulty  is  forgotten  in 
the  face  of  the  gratefulness  expressed  by 
others.  One  evening  as  I  was  coming 
home  from  one  of  the  nearby  villages  an 
ox-cart  stopped  in  front  of  the  hospital. 
The  driver  climbed  down  and  hesitated  as 
if  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  As  I  ap- 
proached I  saw  that  a  child  was  lying  in 
the  cart.  In  answer  to  our  questioning  the 
driver  said,  "This  child  has  been  burned. 
We  have  brought  him  for  treatment". 
When  we  lifted  the  boy  from  the  cart  we 
saw  that  more  than  half  of  his  body  was 
covered  with  blisters.  He  seemed  toxic 
and  weak.  The  cartman  was  not  a  rela- 
tive of  the  boy  but  a  man  of  his  village 
who  was  helping  the  familv  by  bringing 
the  boy  to  the  hospital.    "They  are  very 


poor,"  he  said,  "they  do  not  even  have 
food."  In  spite  of  this  statement  the  father 
gave  us  two  annas  (about  four  cents)  the 
next  morning.  The  boy  improved.  When 
he  was  able  to  be  up  and  about,  his  father 
asked  to  help  with  work  that  was  being 
carried  on  in  the  compound.  When  he  re- 
ceived his  pay  he  gave  us  another  two  an- 
nas. At  the  end  of  that  week  they  left 
the  hospital  seemingly  grateful  for  the 
child's  recovery.  But  a  few  weeks  later, 
to  our  surprise  they  returned  to  give  evi- 
dence of  that  gratefulness.  Early  one 
morning  the  father  of  the  boy  and  the  cart- 
man  came  with  a  large  rooster  which  they 
gave  us  in  token  of  their  thankfulness.  We 
felt  that  they  had  done  what  they  could. 

Almost  every  day  there  are  people  at 
the  clinic  asking  for  medicine  for  a  sick 
member  of  the  family.  "A  sick  person  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  house,"  they  say. 
We  try  to  explain  that  fevers  are  caused 
by  various  kinds  of  diseases,  and  that  we 
should  see  a  wound  in  order  to  be  able 
to  treat  it  eflFectively,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  patient  be  brought  in  a  cart  or  carried 
on  his  bed.  They  go  away  and  usually 
we  do  not  see  them  again.  Sometimes 
we  give  a  few  doses  of  medicine  and  they 
promise  to  bring  the  patient  the  next  day. 
Almost  always,  these  promises,  too,  are  not 
kept. 

We  sometimes  go  to  the  village  to  see 
such  patients.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to 
see  a  baby  who  had  had  fever  for  two 
weeks.  His  temperature  was  one  hundred 
five  degrees  when  I  saw  him.  I  had  given 
them  medicine  the  day  before  but  because 
the  fever  had  not  gone  down  with  the  first 
dose  they  feared  it  was  not  the  proper 
medicine.  They  would  not  bring  the  child 
to  the  hospital  for  others  had  died  there 
and  they  feared  that  their  child,  too,  would 
die.  I  suggested  that  the  child  be  given 
water  to  drink.  This  they  thought  would 
be  very  bad.  In  all  Indian  villages  it  is 
considered  very  bad  to  give  water  to  a 
patient  with  fever.  They  would  wait. 
Should  the  child  die  then,  the  gods  had  so 
ordained  it.  How  could  they  hope  to  do 
anything  to  influence  the  will  of  the  gods? 
One  feels  helpless  in  the  face  of  such  an 
attitude.  And  yet,  I  feel  we  must  learn 
to  wait.  What  we  offer  seems  strange  to 
(Continued  on  Page  278) 
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Bamboo  and  mud  are  the  chief  building  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  this  hospital  ward  in  the 
jungle  country  of  Khariar,  India.  Page  271. 


Mr.  Yang,  an  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church  stu- 
dent in  the  Central  China 
Union  Theological  Seminary, 
is  poling  a  boat  in  the  river 
near  Lingling.  '' 


Front  view  of  the  church  be- 
ing erected  at  San  Pedro 
Sula,  Honduras.  The  Annual 
Bible  Conference  was  held 
here  with  its  usual  large 
attendance.  Page  274. 


T  H  f  Itt  t  D  I S  T  H  E  W  D  R  L  D 


One  of  the  popular  Daily  Va- 
cation Bible  Schools  conduct- 
ed by  our  Missions  this  sum- 
mer. These  are  the  Primary 
Department  pupils  in  the  D. 
V.  B.  S.  of  the  Pleasant  Val- 
ley Mission  near  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Cooperative  store  on 
dale  Mission  in  the  O. 


Four  of  our  missionaries  are 
seen  in  this  group  of  Lan- 
guage School  students  at 
Chengtu.  China:  Mr.  Plitt,  at 
left;  Miss  Funk,  middle  row; 
Miss  Howell  and  Mrs.  Plitt, 
rear  row.   Page  276. 


Church  and  par- 
sonage on  Made- 
line Island.  The 
parsonage  was 
erected  in  19  3  5 
by  the  Evangeli- 
cal Women's 
Union.  Rev. 
<Jeorge  Grether 
is  the  missionary 
pastor. 


Miss  Tien  ^B 
in  the  Cent  1 
Theological  te, 
ling,   is   a  CT 
Mission  wor  a  : 


The  parsonage  of  the  Shan- 
nondale  Mission.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bucher  are  showing  se- 
veral visitors  over  the 
grounds. 


Recreation  • 
part  of  the  I 
Christian   p  t- 
Vincent  W.  fc- 
the  Ozarks. 


on  t  property  of  the  Shannon- 
!Oas.  Photo  by  G.  E.  Seybold. 


Girl  Scouts  of  the  First 
Hungarian  Church  of 
McKeesport,  Pa..  Rev. 
Charles  Bogar,  pastor. 


Faculty  of  Summer  Choir  School  Camp  at  Kokokahi. 
Third  row,  (left  to  right):  Mr.  Robert  Carbaugh, 
Miss  Clapp,  Miss  Sargent;  extreme  right,  Mr.  John 
D.  Beck.  Second  row,  Mrs  Carbaugh;  third  from 
right,  Mr.  Dobbins.  First  row,  Mrs.  Beck;  extreme 
right,  Mr.  Smith.  Page  270. 


The  Fire  Bracelet  Festival  at  Hsichow 

GERTRUDE  M.  ZENK 


A WEEK  ago  yesterday  was  the  occasion 
of  a  big  celebration  here  in  Yunnan 
province.  It  was  the  annual  "huoo  ba 
jye"  (using  the  modern  system  of  roman- 
ization)  which  means  "fire  bracelet  fes- 
tival". It  is  celebrated  only  in  Yunnan 
and  is  unknown  to  the  rest  of  China.  When 
you  know  the  history  of  its  origin,  which 
I'll  tell  you,  you  can  understand  why  it  is 
only  local. 

We  could  tell  several  days  in  advance 
that  something  was  going  on  because  the 
women  were  preparing  a  juice  of  some 
sort  of  red  root — a  kind  that  I'm  sure 
I've  never  seen  at  home.  All  the  women 
and  young  girls  then  painted  three  fingers 
of  their  left  hands  with  this  juice — the  little 
finger  and  the  ring  and  middle  fingers. 
We  wondered  what  this  was  supposed  to 
represent,  and  when  we  inquired  we  were 
told  several  conflicting  stories,  showing 
that  many  of  the  local  people  have  forgot- 
ten the  origin  of  the  festival  and  only  con- 
tinue to  observe  it  because  it's  the  thing 
to  do. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  of  the  celebration, 
we  saw  huge  pillars  of  bamboo  and  straw 
being  prepared  and  laid  aside  for  use  in 
the  evening.  There  were  also  a  lot  of  thin 
paper  horses  and  men  and  banners  on  sale 
in  the  streets.  Around  6:30  P.  M.  all  the 
people  for  miles  around  gathered  to  see 
what  they  called  a  horse  race.  Many  of 
the  "elite"  came  all  decked  out  in  their 
finest  regalia,  but  most  people  appeared  in 
the  usual  rags.  The  people  of  our  court- 
yard didn't  change  from  their  daily  attire 
of  faded  and  much  be-patched  coarse  blue 
trousers  and  jackets  which  the  common 
women  wear.  The  oldest  daughter,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  married  into  a  wealthier 
family  because  she  is  always  better  dressed. 
On  Saturday  she  strutted  around  in  a  pink 
printed  cotton  gown,  through  the  side  slits 
of  which  blue  trousers  could  be  seen  hang- 
ing down  just  under  her  knees.  Her  shoes 
(entirely  of  cloth,  like  some  of  our  "home- 
side"  bedroom  slippers)  were  of  cheap  pink 
satin,  embroidered  at  the  toes  with  red, 
green,  and  yellow  floss.  Very  few  of  these 
women  wear  any  stockings,  but  she  wore 


gaudy  green  ones  which  sagged  consider- 
ably at  the  ankles. 

To  get  back  to  the  so-called  "horse 
races" — we  joined  the  crowds  which  lined 
up  at  either  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
down  toward  the  lake.  Presently  several 
horsemen  appeared,  parading  their  horses 
up  and  down  the  road  single  file.  They 
trotted  along  fairly  fast,  but  never  at- 
tempted to  pass  each  other.  Although  we 
waited  at  least  a  half  hour  for  the  racing 
to  begin,  nothing  more  than  that  happened. 
The  crowds  gradually  began  to  thin  and 
eventually  one  after  another  of  the  gallant 
horsemen  went  home,  pleased  with  himself 
for  having  displayed  his  fine  animal.  And 
that's  all  it  turned  out  to  be — a  horse  show! 

Later  that  evening,  about  8:30,  we  went 
out  to  watch  the  torch  lighting.  The  huge 
pillars  I  mentioned  before  (about  twenty 
feet  tall)  were  set  up  in  shallow  holes  and 
braced  with  poles  and  ladders.  There  must 
have  been  at  least  six  of  them  in  and  around 
Hsichow — and  many  more  in  the  surround- 
ing villages.  Big  ornaments  of  paper  and 
bamboo  were  stuck  into  the  top  of  each 
pyre,  after  which  the  straw  near  the  top 
was  set  on  fire.  Soon  we  could  see  these 
huge  torches  ablaze  all  over  the  horizon — 
a  lovely  sight!  Groups  of  families  gath- 
ered around  each  one  with  individual 
torches  for  each  of  the  men  and  boys  which 
were  lighted  from  the  large  one.  These 
were  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  The 
Goes  and  I  spent  much  of  our  time  out 
there  getting  out  of  the  way  of  boys  who 
were  being  far  too  careless  with  their  dan- 
gerous toys!  Naturally,  the  things  were 
too  heavy  to  be  held  straight  up  in  the 
air.  so  the  boys  grabbed  them  in  the  middle 
and  pointed  them  ahead,  with  the  result 
that  anyone  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
pathway  had  to  jump  aside  "or  else".  I 
still  can't  understand  why  the  whole  city 
didn't  go  up  in  flames  that  night. 

Of  the  three  versions  I  heard  of  the 
origin  of  this  festival,  the  one  told  us  by 
Mr.  T'sai,  of  the  Gentral  Ghina  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  is  the  most  likely 
to  be  correct.  He  says  that  in  the  unof- 
ficial history  of  Yunnan  province  at  Tali 
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an  interesting  story  is  told  of  something 
that  happened  in  about  the  year  200  A.  D. 
At  that  time  there  were  six  kingdoms  in 
the  region  of  Yunnan  province,  ruled  over 
by  six  warlords  who  were  jealous  of  each 
other.  The  one  who  ruled  this  section  had 
ambitions  of  conquering  all  of  the  others 
but  was  not  quite  strong  enough.  He  in- 
vited all  the  other  five  kings  to  celebrate 
this  "horse  show",  which,  apparently,  was 
already  a  custom  then.  The  wife  of  the 
king  who  ruled  the  Teng  Ch'uan  area  (at 
the  north  end  of  this  Erh  Hai  lake)  sus- 
pected treachery,  so  she  tried  to  persuade 
her  husband  not  to  go.  However,  he  in- 
sisted that  he  could  not  refuse  the  invita- 
tion. Whereupon  she  consented  to  his 
going  on  condition  that  he  would  wear  a 
certain  iron  bracelet  which  she  gave  him. 
The  king  who  gave  the  party  gave  a  big 
feast  at  the  top  of  a  big  pagoda  which  he 
had  built  especially  for  the  occasion.  Dur- 
ing the  feasting  he  excused  himself  to  go 
down  and  get  something,  but  actually  he 
had  the  pagoda  surrounded  with  troops 
and  set  fire  to  it.  The  five  royal  guests 
were  all  burned  to  death.  The  '"kind  host" 
then  sent  messengers  to  the  widows,  ask- 
ing them  to  come  down  and  claim  the 
bodies.  Four  of  the  widows  could  not  dis- 
tinguish their  husbands  because  they  were 
so  badly  burned,  but  the  fifth  (the  one 
from  the  Teng  Ch'uan  area)  combed  the 
ruins  with  her  own  lily-white  hands  until 
she  found  the  iron  bracelet.  During  the 
process  she  got  her  hands  so  scratched 
and  cut  up  that  they  bled — and  that  is 
why  these  women  seventeen  centuries  later 
paint  their  fingers  in  her  honor.  Rather 
interesting,  isn't  it? 


On  that  same  day  another  celebration 
was  going  on  in  Hsichow.  It  was  the 
"seven  fives"  memorial  of  the  death  of  the 
wealthiest  man  in  town,  Mr.  Yien.  I've 
written  about  his  house  before — the  sup- 
posedly foreign-style  house  in  which  he  has 
two  bathrooms  with  all  the  modern  fixtures 
which  are  never  used.  It  happened  to  be 
35  days  since  he  died,  and  his  relatives  had 
erected  a  big  pole  from  which  floated  a 
flag  full  of  characters  to  appease  the  gods. 
At  the  top  of  the  pole  was  a  big  paper 
crane,  the  symbol  of  long  life.  Several 
times  during  the  day  Buddhist  and  Taoist 
monks  and  several  gentry  in  fine  arrav 
paraded  through  the  streets  to  the  tune  of 
a  very  noisy  band — their  way  of  frighten- 
ing the  devils  away.  And  still  Mr.  Yien 
hasn  t  been  buried!  His  sons  are  waiting 
for  a  lucky  day  for  the  funeral — and  in 
the  meantime  it's  costing  them  a  lot  of 
money ! 

Yesterday  I  spent  most  of  the  time  mend- 
ing. I  always  have  plenty  of  that  to  do 
because  everything  I  have  is  going  to 
pieces  at  once.  Nothing  else  exciting  has 
happened.  Oh,  yes,  this  noon  we  were 
startled  to  see  a  coffin  being  carried  by 
our  dining  room  window  on  a  woman's 
back.  We  asked  our  amah  whose  it  was, 
and  she  said  that  the  old  woman  who  comes 
in  to  wash  our  floors  once  a  week  had 
bought  it  for  herself  because  she  got  it 
at  a  bargain!  She's  in  the  best  of  health, 
but  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject. 
She  walked  behind  her  coffin  proudly,  grin- 
ning from  ear  to  ear  with  pleasure.  No 
one  can  say  that  the  Chinese  don't  have 
a  realistic  view  of  life ! 
Central  China  College, 
Hsichow,  Yunnan,  China. 


Blessings  of  the  1941  Conference  .  .  . 

LOUISE  AULER 


THE  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  our 
Honduras  Mission  (for  those  who  have 
come  to  know  the  Saviour)  has  just  come 
to  a  close  and  there  are  always  some 
high  points  which  we  like  to  remember 
and  share  with  others.  As  usual,  some 
came  on  foot,  others  on  mule-back,  some 
by  train  and  bus  and  even  some  by  plane, 
318  in  all  from  59  different  places.  2,582 


meals  were  served  during  the  four  days  of 
the  conference.  Some  of  the  places  from 
which  the  folk  came  are  merely  two  or 
three  little  huts  in  the  mountains  and  usu- 
ally named  by  one  of  the  viUagers  but  they 
are  the  folk  who  have  been  visited  by  the 
evangelists  and  missionaries  on  their  tours 
through  the  mountains.  When  one  rides 
two  or  three  hours  up  the  mountain  side. 
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meeting  a  man  here  and  there  on  foot,  and 
finally  by  the  crow  of  the  rooster  or  the 
bark  of  a  dog,  knows  there  is  a  house  near, 
one  is  ready  to  stop  and  rest.  These  moun- 
taineers are  willing  to  sit,  listen  and  join 
in  the  simple  song  which  we  teach  them. 
The  woman  of  the  house  with  her  pots  of 
corn  and  beans  cooking,  the  fire  fanned 
by  the  wind  which  blows  through  the  peek- 
a-boo  house,  and  with  the  pigs  and  chickens 
in  the  one-room  home,  too,  stops  her  work 
to  offer  the  missionary  and  his  companion 
a  crude  stool  to  sit  on  and  gathers  the 
children  and  listens.  A  picture  roll  and 
some  little  picture  cards  are  used  to  ex- 
plain the  Gospel  story.  After  having  been 
served  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  the  evangelists 
are  on  their  way  to  the  next  hut,  perhaps 
a  mile  distant,  down  through  the  gully 
and  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
These  are  the  folk  who  enjoy  the  Bible 
Conference  and  for  a  month  ahead  plan 
their  trip  to  be  in  the  big  city  of  San  Pedro. 
It  is  considered  the  spiritual  feast  for  them 
and  others  from  the  banana  camps,  from 
the  cities  nearby  and  from  our  other  sta- 
tions, for  they  can  worship  with  a  big 
group  of  Christians.  On  Friday  night  of 
the  conference  497  gathered  in  our  pavilion 
with  perhaps  fifty  standing  at  the  doors 
and  on  the  walks  listening.  Men  of  every 
walk  of  life  were  gathered  there  and  many 
who  otherwise  do  not  attend  our  services. 

Between  classes,  at  meals  and  during  the 
rest  hour  at  noon,  one  finds  time  to  speak 
to  them  individually  and  then  one  hears 
of  their  experiences,  their  troubles,  etc. 
How  happy  the  children  were  to  give  texts 
and  sing  a  song  to  get  a  balloon,  something 
entirely  new  for  the  mountain  folk.  A 
little  fellow  just  four  years  old  gave  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm,  four  stanzas  of  a  hymn 
and  then  gave  the  prayer  he  says  at  night. 
His  big  yellow  balloon  was  prized  highly 
by  him. 

On  Sunday  morning  after  the  Sunday 
School,  with  468  attending,  a  confirmation, 
baptism  and  communion  service  was  con- 
ducted. Four  young  people  were  baptized, 
four  girls  confirmed  and  92  partook  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Perhaps  the  number  seems 
small  to  some  of  you,  but  to  us  it  was  the 
most  sacred  moment  as  we  saw  some  gather 
at  the  table  who  had  just  that  morning 
made  peace.    Three  male  members  of  our 


San  Pedro  congregation  had  been  quar- 
relling for  two  months.  One  would  not 
forgive.  The  pastor,  the  deacon  of  the 
church  and  the  elder  of  the  men  called 
him  early  Sunday  morning  and  after  per- 
suasion, prayer  and  even  tears,  the  men 
embraced  and  forgave.  Even  the  women 
of  the  church  cried  for  joy  as  they  shook 
hands  after  the  communion  service  for  all 
was  right.  Then  two  sisters  who  had  not 
spoken  for  two  years,  although  they  live 
just  a  half  mile  apart  in  the  mountains, 
were  reconciled  early  on  Sunday  morning 
for  one  came  at  six  in  the  morning  look- 
ing for  her  sister  and  before  they  went  to 
the  Lord's  table,  they  embraced  in  the 
church  to  publicly  testify  that  they  were 
at  peace  with  each  other.  They,  too,  joined 
the  circle  as  with  others  they  partook  of 
the  sacrament. 

The  last  service  is  always  one  of  real 
joy  and  usually  lasts  from  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  hours.  There  are  those  who 
have  something  to  say  about  the  blessings 
received  during  the  year,  others  who  have 
something  very  special  to  tell.  A  son  with 
his  old  mother  sang  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross".  One  of  the  mountaineers,  an  In- 
dian, and  one  who  formerly  was  feared 
in  the  mountains  for  his  bad  life,  stood  up 
and  called  to  another  man  in  the  meeting 
to  come  over  and  stand  by  his  side.  He 
said,  "This  man  some  eight  years  sought 
to  kill  me.  We  met  on  the  mountain  path 
going  to  town  with  our  produce  and  he 
confronted  me  with  a  dagger.  Why  he  did 
not  kill  me,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  until  at  this  conference  I 
meet  him  not  as  an  enemy  but  as  a  brother 
in  Christ.  I  now  embrace  you  and  forgive 
you  for  your  intent  to  kill  me  and  praise 
God  that  you  know  the  same  God  that  I 
do  and  that  now  we  can  part  in  love". 
Our  600  people  gathered  in  the  pavilion 
were  spell-bound  as  those  two  men  stood 
there,  forgiving  in  brotherly  love. 

Surely  the  text,  "Thy  will  be  done,  as 
in  heaven,  so  be  it  on  earth",  with  its 
special  messages  given  by  an  intellectual 
Latin  from  Costa  Rica,  meant  much  to  all 
who  attended.  28  accepted  the  Lord  and 
many  others  expressed  their  desire  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Church. 

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 
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Extract  of  letter  from  Rev.  Edward  T.  Plitt 
Chengtu,  China,  July  2,  1941 


When  you  are  thinking  of  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  reconciliation,  try  to  im- 
agine how  far  we  have  to  go  to  change 
the  ought  to  the  is  in  the  face  of  these  facts: 
Two  Japanese  planes  were  recently  shot 
down — one  just  outside  of  Chengtu  and  the 
other  in  Chungking.  The  motor  of  the 
plane  downed  near  Chengtu  was  trade- 
marked  "Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.".  The  plane 
found  amid  the  ruins  of  Chungking  had 
machine  guns  "Made  in  England".  Both 
allies  of  China!  I  wonder  where  the  Jap- 
anese secured  their  gasoline  and  oil  to 
make  these  fatal  attacks? 


Just  one  more  recent  observation  and 
I'm  through  for  this  time.  Not  far  from 
the  Language  School  about  twenty  women 
and  children  could  be  seen  scratching  in 
a  newly-made  cinder  road,  seeking  a  few 
stray  half-burned  pieces  of  coal.  We  have 
poverty  in  America,  but  I  don't  believe 
this  scene  could  be  equaled  anywhere  at 
home.  Such  social  conditions  must  be 
changed  here,  and  wherever  else  they  might 
exist,  for  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  God's 
will  for  children  made  in  His  image. 


Extract  of  letter  from  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Zenk 
Central  China  College,  Hsichow,  Yunnan,  China,  June  9,  1941 


Last  Thursday  evening,  June  5th,  the 
Music  Department  gave  its  annual  recital, 
in  which  all  the  students  of  voice  and  piano 
appeared.  It  was  no  spectacular  affair; 
too  many  of  the  students  were  beginners. 
Of  my  piano  students  three  never  had  any 
lessons  before  I  began  to  teach  them  at  the 
end  of  February;  three  more  had  a  year 
or  two  before  I  began  to  work  with  them, 
also  at  the  end  of  February.  I've  taught 
the  others  since  last  September,  and  one 
since  a  year  ago  in  February,  but  none  of 
them  are  beyond  Grade  IV  work.  How- 
ever, we  were  all  quite  pleased  with  the 
results  and  I'm  as  proud  as  can  be  of  every 
last  one  of  them! 

They  are  especially  to  be  commended  for 
coming  out  on  an  extremely  rainy  evening 
and  performing  in  a  room  that  threatened 
to  be  flooded  any  moment.  In  fact,  the 
back  third  of  it  was  flooded,  and  the  roof 
leaked  badly,  so  that  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  room  had  to  wear  big  straw 
hats  to  keep  dry.  At  the  back  part  we  had 
just  had  an  extension  built  on  the  room, 


and  it  was  there  that  the  rain  came  in 
the  most!  And  no  wonder!  The  mason 
had  used  mud  instead  of  lime  to  fill  the 
cracks  between  the  tiles.  As  soon  as  it 
began  to  rain,  the  mud  simply  washed  down 
and  the  water  could  come  in  unhampered. 
Wonderful  construction,  wasn't  it? 

During  the  afternoon  I  decided  that 
something  had  to  be  done  if  we  expected 
anyone  to  sit  that  far  back,  so  I  nailed  up 
two  big  "yow  bubs"  (a  kind  of  heavy  oil- 
cloth) under  the  beams  or  rafters.  One 
of  them  sprung  a  leak  so  that  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  water  running  into  the 
room.  We  could  do  no  more  than  put  a 
large  earthen  vase  under  it  to  catch  the 
water  and  pretend  nothing  happened.  Of 
course,  that  running  water  interfered  with 
the  music  we  were  trying  to  hear,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  mind.  The  Chinese  are  won- 
derful when  it  comes  to  putting  up  with 
inconveniences.  Students  frequently  say 
to  me,  "Well,  we'll  just  have  to  make  the 
best  of  things!" 
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Extract  of  letter  from  Rev.  J.  Kenneth  Kohler 
Yuanling,  China,  April  22,  1941 


"It's  an  ill  wind  which  blows  nobody 
good."  Japan's  bombing  of  China's  inland 
cities  seems  to  have  these  good  effects: 

1.  The  oft-quoted  effect  of  bringing 
China  together  to  fight  a  common  enemy. 

2.  Widening  of  city  streets.  After  a 
bombing  and  new  shops  and  houses  are 
rebuilt,  the  old  narrow  alleyways  disappear 
and  broad  thoroughfares  take  their  places. 

3.  A  general  destruction  of  filthy  dis- 
ease areas  and  a  consequent  condition  of 
newness  and  cleanliness. 


4.  Business  booms,  stimulation  of  trade. 

5.  Mixing  of  provincial  populations 
with  a  stimulating  effect  both  on  the  chil- 
dren of  new  unions  and  the  general  dis- 
semination of  the  Chinese  knowledge  of 
their  own  country. 

6.  Doing  away  with  the  last  vestiges  of 
bound  feet.  A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a 
woman  hobbling  out  to  the  hills  on  bound 
feet,  fleeing  an  air  alarm  warning.  I'll 
wager  she  won't  let  her  children  have  that 
handicap  when  they  are  old  enough  to  use 
their  own  feet  to  run  from  the  terror! 


Good  ]\ews  From  China 

Excerpt  from  Broadcast  Bulletin 
of  the  TSational  Christian  Council  of  China 


ENCOURAGING  news  of  Christian 
growth  comes  from  all  over  China. 
Below  are  some  brief  excerpts  from  a  re- 
port of  Miss  Mabel  S.  Jones,  of  Show- 
chow,  Anhwei,  shared  with  us  by  Miss 
Margaret  Frame,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion Council: 

"Throughout  the  whole  district  we  must 
be  ready  for  the  training  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  are  turning  to  the  Christian 
way  of  life.  Formerly  we  ordered  our 
Christian  literature  and  posters  by  dozens; 
now  we  order  by  hundreds. 

"One  thousand  women  are  registered  in 
the  literacy  classes  in  Showhsien.  Five 
hundred  Bibles  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty  hymn  books  have  been  sold  in  this 
county  during  the  past  year.  Not  a  single 
woman  has  been  baptized  without  com- 


pleting our  literacy  course,  unless  she  was 
over  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  literacy 
course  includes  an  understanding  of  Chris- 
tian fundamentals  and  also  witness  for 
Christ  in  home  and  neighborhood. 

"We  are  in  touch  with  our  young  people 
who  are  continuing  their  education  in 
nearby  places.  The  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  gives  some  idea  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  living  and 
studying:  'The  living  of  my  school  is  very 
simple.  Our  bed  rooms  are  the  class 
rooms.  The  dining  rooms  are  the  out-of- 
doors.  We  do  not  have  beds,  desks,  tables, 
chairs,  etc.  There  are  over  nine  hundred 
schoolmates.    I  get  much  happiness.' 

"The  poverty  of  the  people  is  distress- 
ing. Formerly  we  conducted  a  Ragged 
Clinic.    Now  we  live  in  a  Ragged  World." 


"I  am  interested  in  The  Outlook  of  Missions  and  have  been  a  subscriber  for  a 
number  of  years.    I  read  all  it  contains,  and  hope  you  will  continue  the  publication." 

Mrs.  John  Hoke,  Cornwall,  Pa. 
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A  ISetv  Missionary  Opportunity 

we  cannot  have  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
-■-  tian  democracy  in  industry,  all  democ- 
racy is  jeopardized."  This  is  an  echo  of 
this  year's  timely  Labor  Day  message,  is- 
sued by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  these  words:  "A  new  missionary 
opportunity  presents  itself.  If  this  new 
missionary  call  is  heeded,  the  Christian 
forces  will  play  a  vital  part  in  the  era  just 
ahead.  If  it  is  ignored,  they  are  likely 
to  have  little  part  in  solving  our  most  ur- 
gent social  problems  and  infusing  spiritual 
life  into  society". 

MEN,  this  message  should  cause  us  to 
think — a  new  missionary  opportunity!  To 
carry  the  spirit  of  Christian  Brotherhood 
into  industry.  For  what  purpose?  To 
Christianize  our  whole  economic  order. 
Christian  Service — for  the  good  of  others 
— must  become  both  the  object  and  the 
spirit  of  our  workmen  and  their  employers 
before  we  can  call  America  really  Chris- 
tian. Much  of  the  failure  of  our  present 
day  democracy — American  brand — lies  in 
the  realm  of  our  industrial  objective.  Both 
labor  and  capital  have  settled  down  to  a 
struggle  for  financial  profit,  and  they  in- 
tend to  fight  it  out  along  this  line  if  it 
takes  the  entire  lifetime  of  this  generation. 
From  a  Christian  point  of  view  this  is  a 
hopeless  outlook.  This  attitude  will  surely 
lead  us  deeper  into  the  mire  of  despair  and 
unfruitful  struggle. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  religious 
motive  in  the  area  of  labor  and  capital. 
It  is  so  obvious  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  His 
whole  life  was  lived  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  men  to  the  higher  levels  of  life.  He 
spoke  of  the  "abundant  life"  which  He 
came  to  bring  to  men.  His  was  the  life  of 
a  servant,  living  for  the  good  of  others. 
If  only  our  chief  concern  would  be  the 
good  to  be  done  bv  our  labor  for  others. 
What  a  difference  that  would  make  in  life! 
Wars  would  cease  instantly.  Not  only  the 
bloodv  national  wars,  but  also  labor  wars 
would  cease.    A  labor  war  is,  of  course. 


CHARLES  F.  FREEMAN 
Chairman,  Department  of  Missions, 
National  Board,  Churchmen's  Brotherhood 

not  the  colossal  calamity  of  a  civil  strife; 
but  both  are  waged  on  identical  grounds. 
Both  seek  to  destroy  and  not  to  serve. 

One  can  well  see  that  without  the  Chris- 
tian motive  of  service  in  our  industrial  sys- 
tem it  is  useless  to  even  think  about  "peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men". 

This,  says  the  United  Church  of  Amer- 
ica, is  the  new  missionary  opportunitv  of 
the  Christian  and  his  church.  \^Tiat  will 
we  do  with  it?  We  should  seize  it  with 
great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Our  Christian 
men  should  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
labor  unions  as  well  as  in  the  meetings 
of  the  directors  of  "big"  business.  Our 
men  should  study  the  problems  of  labor 
and  capital.  In  some  way  or  other  the 
Church  should  seek  ways  and  means  of 
extending  the  ideals  of  a  Christian  democ- 
racv  already  begun  by  our  great  industrial 
leaders. 

"Business  is  Business,"  the  Big  Man  said, 

"And  those  who  make  it  a  ruthless  fight 
Have  only  themselves  to  blame. 
If  they  feel  no  whit  of  the  keen  delight 

In  playing  the  Bigger  game. 
The  game  that  calls  on  the  heart  and 
head. 

The  best  of  man  s  strength  and  nerve: 
"Business  is  Business,  "  the  Big  Man  said. 
And  that  Business  is  to  serve!" 

*    «  * 

{Continued  from  Page  272) 

them.  Thev  must  first  be  convinced.  No- 
where have  I  seen  greater  need.  In  the 
face  of  such  need  it  cannot  but  be  good 
to  stay. 

And  while  we  wait  may  God  grant  His 
blessing  upon  those  patients  who  do  come 
to  us.  The  visible  fact  of  a  person  brought 
to  us  helpless  and  in  pain  returning  to  his 
village  well  again  cannot  be  denied. 

Christ,  our  Saviour,  even  yet  is  calling 
the  needv  and  the  helpless  unto  Himself. 
Khariar.  India. 
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m^omen  and  Missions 


FLORA  R.  LENTZ 
MYRTHA  E.  STUMPF 
Editors 


OVEMBER,  1941,  so  fast  approaching — makes,  for  our  women  and  girls, 
the  month  of  October  the  ELEVENTH  HOUR  of  the  THIRTIETH  YEAR 


of  the  fellowship  of  Thank  Offering.  God  grant  that  yours  will  be  a  triumphant 
ingathering  festival,  that  the  placing  of  your  sanctified  gifts  upon  holy  altars 
will  symbolize  for  each  of  you  complete  surrender  of  heart  and  life  to  the 
service  of  the  Master.  May  every  future  day,  for  you,  be  a  victorious,  red- 
letter  day  of  accomplishment  as  a  follower  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Affectionately, 
YOUR  THANK  OFFERING  SECRETARY 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod. 


We  Introduce  a  Co-Editor 


OPPORTUNITIES  to  know  intimately 
a  larger  world  are  some  of  the  satisfac- 
tions which  have  come  through  our  Merged 
Church.  For  years  the  international  out- 
reach of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America  was  to  and  from  India  and  Hon- 
duras :  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  and 
from  Japan,  China  and  Iraq.  Now  that 
we  go  unitedly  into  the  five  mission  fields 
through  the  labors  of  our  missionaries  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  are  being 
greatly  enriched.  Here  in  the  homeland 
imaginary  denominational  lines  are  rapidly 
disappearing. 

Throughout  this  year  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Missions  and  the  Board  of  Na- 


tional Missions  have  brought  the  interests 
of  our  united  mission  field  to  the  attention 
of  readers.  With  this  issue  we  introduce 
Mrs.  Myrtha  E.  Stumpf,  of  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois, former  chairman  of  the  Stewardship 
Department  of  the  Evangelical  Women's 
Union,  who  will  bring  to  the  department 
the  India  and  Honduras  balance  to  Japan, 
China,  Iraq  and  in  the  realm  of  National 
Missions  those  interests  with  which  she  is 
most  familiar.  We  believe  readers  will  wel- 
come this  inclusive  focus  on  the  Christian 
ministry  for  women  and  children  in  mis- 
sion fields. — Ed. 


First  General  Meeting  of  Women^s  Guild 

ALPHA  L  STANZE 


MANY  calendars  will  have  a  large  circle 
drawn  around  the  dates,  November 
5,  6,  7,  for  then  it  will  be  that  the  First 
General  Meeting  of  the  Women's  Guild  of 
our  Church,  will  convene  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  Let  us  visualize  for  a  moment 
the  importance  of  it. 


Delegates  and  visitors  from  all  points  of 
the  United  States  will  be  coming  together 
to  think  through  and  approve  the  best  plan 
for  our  Women's  and  Girls'  Guild,  that  we 
may  indeed  be  a  strong  arm  of  our  Church. 
Here  again  all  in  attendance  should  be 
filled  with  an  all-absorbing  zeal  for  the  pro- 
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motion  of  our  share  of  duty  contained 
in  the  Great  Commission,  "Go  ye  there- 
fore and  make  disciples". 

We  should  gather  together  in  true  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  desire,  leaving  behind 
forever  all  selfishness  of  purpose  so  that 
by  helping  each  other  we  all  may  have  a 
share  in  this  great  opportunity.  Oh,  that 
all  may  see  the  needs  in  our  fields  of  serv- 
ice and  realize  our  responsibility  to  them. 
From  all  sections  of  this  fair  country  of 
ours.  God  is  blessing  us  with  opportunity 
to  work  with  Him,  and  from  many  lands 


afar  the  cry  of  need  grows  stronger  and 
stronger. 

We  dare  not  as  a  Women's  Guild  take 
a  backward  step,  for  our  Church  is  depend- 
ing on  us,  yea,  millions  of  souls  are  de- 
pending on  us;  yes  our  God  is  depending 
on  us.  Will  we  disappoint  Him?  Not  if 
we  as  an  Evangelical  and  Reformed  united 
womanhood  go  to  Louisville  with  only 
Christ  and  His  mission  in  mind.  Let  us 
pray  without  ceasing  that  it  may  be  so. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Miyagi  College  Elects  ]\ew  President 

CARL  D.  KRIETE 


IN  this  fifty-fifth  year  of  its  history, 
Miyagi  College  is  welcoming  a  new 
president  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Misao 
Nishiyama. 

In  September,  1940,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  very  unfavorable  international  situa- 
tion. The  Association  of  Christian  Schools 
gathered  together  in  emergency  session  in 
Tokyo,  agreed  that  all  "aliens"  in  execu- 
tive positions  in  the  various  Christian 
schools  should  withdraw  from  such  posi- 
tions. In  accordance  with  this  action,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  accepted  with  regret  the 
resignations  of  the  President  and  the  Deans 
of  the  Departments  still  administered  by 
American  missionaries.  Miyagi  College 
shared  with  the  authorities  of  other  Chris- 
tian schools  in  the  anxious  desire  to  secure 
a  President  who  could  maintain  Miyagi's 
high  standard  of  Christian  character  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  be  acceptable 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Government. 

After  a  painstaking  search  of  the  whole 
field,  the  Board  unanimously  decided  that 
Mr.  Nishiyama  most  completelv  met  the 
requirements  of  the  position.  It  was  not 
easv  to  persuade  Mr.  Nishiyama  to  give 
UD  his  position  and  accept  the  difficult  post 
of  President  of  Miyagi  College,  but  being 
a  thorough-going  Christian  he  has  a  strong 
sense  of  Christian  responsibility,  and  be- 
fore this  issue  goes  to  press  will  have  en- 
tered on  the  duties  of  his  new  post. 


For  the  past  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Nis- 
hiyama held  a  very  responsible  position  in 
the  Wakayama  College  of  Commerce,  an 
institution  directly  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  In  this  position  he 
has  become  well  and  most  favorably  known 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Department  and 
has  been  assigned  to  special  work  under 
the  Department,  and  is  recognized  as  an 
educator  of  high  rank  in  the  field  of  col- 
lege education. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Christian  educa- 
tion he  has  the  following  qualifications. 
Born  into  a  minister's  family  about  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  he  received  his  secondary 
education  in  the  Middle  School  Department 
of  Meiji  Gakuin,  a  large  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege in  Tokyo,  and  his  college  education  in 
our  own  North  Japan  College.  After  four 
years  of  practical  experience  as  private 
secretary  to  an  evangelistic  missionary,  he 
went  to  America  for  advanced  training  at 
Ursinus  College,  where  he  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree,  and  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  where  he  received  his  Mas- 
ter's degree.  He  is  still  well  remembered 
at  Ursinus  where  he  was  a  very  popular 
student.  After  several  years  of  practical 
business  experience  with  a  Japanese  steam- 
ship companv.  in  offices  in  this  country  and 
in  Cuba,  he  returned  to  Japan,  where  Dr. 
Schneder  immediately  requisitioned  his 
services  for  North  Japan  College.  He  was 
later  called  to  the  newly  organized  Waka- 
vama  College  of  Commerce. 
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Throughout  these  years  he  has  continued 
an  active  interest  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan,  as  member  and  for  many  years 
as  an  elder  in  the  Church.  His  Christianity 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  educational 
equipment,  and  as  Dean  of  Students,  he 
encouraged  and  helped  the  students  in  the 
organization  and  then  in  the  administration 
of  the  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  As  a  conse- 
quence, an  unusually  large  number  of 
graduates  of  this  school  have  gone  out  into 
the  business  life  of  Japan  as  Christians. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  feel  that 
we  may  have  full  confidence  that  Miyagi 
College  is  in  the  very  best  of  hands.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Nishiyama  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  plans  for  making  Miyagi  Col- 
lege self-supporting  as  far  as  the  current 
budget  is  concerned,  within  the  five  years 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
but  he  is  very  anxious  for  help  in  increas- 
ing the  Endowment  Fund  to  the  amount  re- 


quired to  secure  recognition  as  a  first  rank 
college.  This  will  require  about  500,000 
yen  ($125,000).  Funds  will  also  be  re- 
quired for  buildings.  This  year  about  200 
new  students  were  enrolled.  The  present 
enrollment  is  six  hundred,  and  a  further  in- 
crease in  enrollment  is  expected  next  year. 
All  available  space  is  now  in  use,  so  that 
new  building  will  be  required  before  the 
new  school  year. 

The  alumnae,  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
school  are  heartily  backing  his  plans,  and 
rallying  to  the  support  of  the  school,  but 
they  will  be  unable  to  bear  more  than  a 
part  of  the  great  burden  alone,  and  we 
bespeak  the  further  support  of  friends  in 
America.  We  need  your  prayers,  and  we 
need  substantial  gifts,  if  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian education  so  worthily  begun  is  to  con- 
tinue with  increased  success  under  Mr.  Nis- 
hiyama's  able  administration. 


Vacationing  in  tlie  Himalayas 

MAGDALENE  KROEHLER 


A LITTLE  cottage  on  the  mountain  side 
of  a  ridge  in  the  high  Himalayas,  near 
Sal  Tal,  the  spot  where  Dr.  Stanley  Jones 
started  his  Ashram  some  years  ago,  is  giv- 
ing Naomi  Blalock  and  me  the  comforts 
and  thrills  for  our  vacation  month.  We 
came  here  primarily  to  hear  Dr.  Jones'  fine 
spiritual  messages  but,  like  many  others, 
we  were  disappointed  because  Dr.  Jones 
is  remaining  in  the  States  where  he  feels 
the  needs  are  so  pressing.  Other  expected 
leaders  were  unable  to  come  for  the  Ash- 
ram, therefore,  activities  are  rather  at  a 
low  ebb  here  this  summer  and  we  are 
spending  a  large  part  of  our  time  sleep- 
ing, reading,  writing  letters  and  sleeping 
some  more. 

The  Hills 

The  hills  are  an  ever-increasing  source 
of  beauty.  We  marvel  at  the  many  varie- 
ties of  lovely  birds  and  gorgeous  tropical 
flowers.  The  other  day  our  neighbor.  Dr. 
Tweedie,  brought  home  some  flowering 
orchids  and  planted  them  on  the  trees  in 
front  of  our  cottage.   When  evening  comes 


we  hear  the  little  barking  deer — but  so  far 
we  have  caught  no  glimpse  of  him.  The 
other  day  we  watched  a  large  herd  of  mon- 
keys playing  on  the  hillside  right  close  to 
our  cottage.  Also,  there  are  sambljur 
around  and  some  panther  and  tiger,  but 
these  have  mercifully  stayed  out  of  our 
path. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  beauty  and  rest, 
1  cannot  get  completely  away  from  some- 
what of  a  guilty  conscience  because  I  am 
here,  while  there  are  those  in  Tilda  who 
might  need  me. 

Our  Work 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
Tilda  until  a  week  before  I  left.  We  are 
so  short  of  nurses.  Our  women  nurses' 
situation  has  not  improved  as  I'd  like  it  to. 
We  depend  on  graduate  nurses  for  our 
women  patients  and  we  now  have  only  one 
plus  one  nurse-maid.  Fortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  heat,  the  number  of  patients 
was  greatly  decreased  so  that  I  did  not 
feel  too  badly  about  leaving  her. 
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We  like  to  think  that  the  more  tragic 
customs  of  Hinduism  are  passing  but  there 
is  still  much  of  it  found.  At  no  time  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  sickness  when 
superstition  is  coupled  with  fear.  A  nurse 
has  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  deep 
rooted  taboos  and  customs. 

Among  Our  Patients 

One  of  our  most  recent  maternity  cases 
was  that  of  a  young  woman,  accompanied 
to  the  hospital  by  a  male  member  of  her 
family,  who  is  rather  wealthy  and  well- 
educated.  He  handed  me  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  were  these  instructions,  written 
in  English:  1.  Know  exactly  the  time  the 
baby  was  born,  according  to  this  watch. 
(He  gave  me  his  watch.)  2.  As  soon  as 
the  baby  is  born,  show  it  this  mirror.  (He 
gave  us  a  mirror,  size  15x18  inches.)  3. 
Tell  us  which  direction  the  patient's  feet 
were,  when  the  baby  was  born.  4.  Re- 
member who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time 
the  baby  came,  and  the  direction  from  the 
patient  each  was  standing.  Nurse  Lilawati 
and  I  promised  to  try  to  carry  out  these 
wishes.  Sometime  before  the  baby  came, 
the  mother  turned  to  an  old  grandmother 
who  was  with  her  and  said,  "Don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  break  the  cocoanut  now 
instead  of  waiting  until  after  the  baby 
comes?"  They  use  the  cocoanut  for  all 
sorts  of  worship,  thanksgiving,  etc.  The 
grandmother  brought  out  a  cocoanut  and 
proceeded  to  break  it  on  the  operating 
room  floor.  I  thought  to  myself,  "Now 
I  must  watch  what  she  is  going  to  do  with 
this".  But  in  the  meantime  our  attention 
was  diverted  to  the  patient,  and  when  we 
looked,  she  had  put  this  cocoanut,  shell 
and  all,  onto  our  sterile  table!  I  ought 
to  add  that  both  mother  and  baby  went 
home  well  and  happy  after  a  week  of  un- 
eventful stay  in  the  hospital. 

Parbati  had  had  a  tumor  removed  from 
her  shoulder.  After  the  usual  length  of 
time  she  had  her  stitches  removed.  Our 
patients  never  seem  to  think  that  they  have 
had  a  bath  unless  they  can  sit  by  a  whole 
bucket  full  of  water  and  just  pour  it  over 
themselves.  So  one  morning  she  asked  the 
doctors  whether  she  could  not  have  a  bath 
that  day.    Dr.  Jiwanmal  replied  that  she 


could.  "But,"  she  said,  "What  is  today?" 
When  we  told  her  it  was  Thursday,  she 
said,  "Oh,  not  today.  Married  women  do 
not  bathe  on  Thursday,"  and,  after  a  brief 
pause,  "And  mothers  with  sons  do  not 
bathe  without  permission  from  the  oldest 
son,  on  Monday". 

*    ♦  « 

A  rather  anxious  elderly  couple  brought 
a  little  boy  of  about  10  to  the  hospital  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  know  what  was  wrong 
with  the  boy,  that  he  just  did  not  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  They  were  not  his  par- 
ents. The  parents  had  died,  and  since  they 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  they  were 
raising  this  boy.  We  did  all  sorts  of  labora- 
tory tests  and  found  nothing,  but  we 
thought  he  was  improving  slightly  with 
tonics,  etc.  One  morning,  another  woman 
was  with  the  boy  in  the  ward.  Upon  in- 
quiry we  found  she  was  this  boy's  foster 
mother!  Upon  further  inquiry,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  foster  father  had  two 
wives,  neither  of  whom  had  children,  and 
both  were  lavishing  all  of  the  starving 
mother  love  on  this  one  poor  boy.  Now 
we  felt  we  knew  what  was  wrong  with  the 
poor  chap,  but  there  was  really  little  we 
could  do  about  it. 

»    *  « 

Sometime  ago  a  fairly  young  man  died, 
and  when  1  went  to  see  his  little  wife,  her 
greatest  grief  and  fear  seemed  to  be,  what 
will  my  mother-in-law  say.  "She  will  cer- 
tainly blame  and  curse  me."  It  is  quite 
the  ordinary  thing  for  the  wife  to  be  blamed 
for  her  husband's  death. 

Training  School 

Our  training  school  for  men  nuises  is 
going  on  apace.  This  year  we  will  have 
two  graduates,  both  of  whom  we  would  like 
very  much  to  keep.  We  need  them.  This 
spring,  out  of  11  students  who  took  10 
different  examinations,  only  two  failed  in 
one  subject  each.  I  did  not  think  that  a 
bad  average,  but  I  guess  the  boys  were 
even  more  happy  about  it  than  I.  We  hope 
to  have  a  new  class  of  five  or  six.  So  far, 
the  three  accepted  candidates  have  had 
one  year  of  high  school.    We  are  trying 

( Continued  on  Page  285 ) 
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First  in  Our  Hearts 

Excerpts  from  the  Report  of  Missionary  Stucki 

For  many  years  the  W omans  Missionary  Society  has  given  sympathetic  support 
to  the  efforts  of  our  own  denomination,  and  of  the  Church  at  large  through  the  Home 
Missions  Council,  to  provide  spiritual  and  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children. 
There  may  be  times  when,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  think  all  Indian  children  have  ad- 
vantages equal  to  the  girls  and  hoys  at  Neillsville  and  other  mission  schools.  But  the 
facts  are  quite  the  contrary.  A  small  proportion  of  Indian  children  have  these  advan- 
tages and  our  young  Indian  leadership  has  come  from  these  mission  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  see  Indians  "en  masse"  it  would  be  easy  to  say  of  them  and  of  us, 
"And  Jie'er  the  twain  shall  meet".  However,  it  tvould  be  foolish  to  become  discouraged 
at  this  point  where  mutual  understanding  has  taken  root.  Rather  let  us  endeavor  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  distance  between  our  starting  points  is  hundreds  of  years.  The 
white  man  had  back  of  him  the  civilizations  of  Europe;  the  Indian  had  customs  suited 
to  the  primitive  needs  in  their  land  which  we  named  for  them  "America".  I  am  im- 
pressed anew  with  the  differences  in  our  codes  of  conduct  as  Superintendent  Stucki 
calls  to  our  minds  the  hard  road  ahead  of  the  eighth-grade  boy  and  girl  who  return 
at  the  end  of  their  school  life  to  the  Indian  Community. — Ed. 


Eighth  Grade  Students 
With  Their  Diplomas 

THE  outgoing  class  of  thirteen  eighth- 
grade  students  was,  I  believe,  the  larg- 
est we  ever  had.  These  Indian  boys  and 
girls  must  meet  spiritual,  moral  and  social 
problems  for  whose  solution  they  can  fol- 
low no  precedent,  problems  incomprehen- 
sible to  their  white  contemporaries.  Some- 
times the  very  virtues  they  have  been 
taught  to  respect  and  uphold  must  be  re- 
jected as  impractical  if  they  wish  to  make 
a  success  of  fitting  themselves  into  the  cul- 
tural pattern  of  the  white  man  to  which 
they  feel  they  must  now  conform. 

Take,  for  example,  the  virtue  of  gener- 
osity and  hospitality.  In  the  older  life  of 
the  Indian  where  the  whole  tribe  functioned 
almost  as  a  single  family,  such  a  virtue 
in  its  extreme  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  tribe  as  well  as  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  the  Indian  upon  whom 
all  his  fellow  tribesmen  have  a  just  claim 
and  whose  acceptance  and  toleration  by  his 
tribe  is  measured  by  his  observance  of  this 
ancient  tradition  of  sharing  with  his  rela- 
tives down  to  the  last  crumb,  whose  limit 
of  generosity  is  the  criterion  of  his  honor. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  teach  our  boys  and 
girls  that  their  success  in  the  new  competi- 
tive life  surrounding  them  depends  upon 
their  looking  out  for  themselves.  They 


may  even  be  determined  to  adopt  it  for 
themselves.  But  if  they  return  to  their  own 
people,  as  most  of  them  must,  and  desire 
to  be  respected  members  of  their  society 
they  canont  ignore  the  traditional  claims 
of  their  relatives  and  live  apart  like  a 
white  man. 

How  often  have  young  Indian  people  set 
out  to  establish  homes  of  their  own  and 
by  diligence  and  thrift  come  to  the  point 
of  success  only  to  find  that  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  are  an  invitation  to  a  horde 
of  relatives  to  swarm  to  their  doors  and 
to  eat  them  out  of  house  and  home.  It 
takes  more  courage  than  most  of  us  white 
folks  possess  to  keep  on  struggling  after 
economic  independence  when  hope  of  suc- 
cess is  forever  out  of  reach. 

So  far  as  we  can  discover.  Christian 
education  which  teaches  of  love  for  and 
obligations  to  parents,  of  giving  without 
hope  of  receiving  again,  of  generosity  and 
sharing,  furnishes  our  young  people  with 
no  weapons  with  which  to  attack  this  seri- 
ous problem.  An  appeal  to  the  older  gen- 
eration in  the  face  of  its  economic  distress 
seems  equally  futile.  Yet,  this  is  only  one 
of  the  many  problems  upon  the  solution  of 
which  the  future  success  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  being  turned  out  of  the  schools 
each  year  seems  to  depend. 
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Summer  W  ork 

Blessed  with  sufficient  rain  and  favorable 
weather,  crops  are  generally  flourishing 
and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  farm- 
ing, canning,  and  other  preparations  for 
the  coming  school  year.  Painting  and  re- 
pairing of  the  Main  building  was  somewhat 
delayed.  Partly  because  of  sickness  and 
partly  because  of  the  National  Defense  pro- 
gram, the  necessary  skilled  laborers  were 
not  available.  A  small  garden  tractor  and 
a  power  lawn  mower  were  recently  pur- 
chased with  money  left  over  from  the  re- 
frigerator fund.  Although  not  yet  in  the 
desired  shape,  the  lawns  on  the  campus 
are  much  improved. 

At  the  Old  Mission 

Strawberries  came  two  weeks  ahead  of 
time.  This  was  too  bad  for  the  Vacation 
Bible  School  which  opened  immediately  at 
the  close  of  the  Government  day  school. 
Though  some  families  delayed  moving  to 
the  strawberry  patches  in  order  to  allow 
their  children  to  attend  Bible  School,  most 
of  them  could  not  refrain  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  chance  to  work.    Nor  did  we 

Sharps  and  Flats 

FEW  missionaries  to  the  Indians  were  as 
well  known  to  the  general  public  as 
were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Roe,  gifted 
with  keen  minds  and  large  hearts,  who  al- 
ways were  ready  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  Indian  to  people  who  wanted  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  Indian.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  had  to  interpret  to  the 
Indian  the  motives  of  their  white  friends 
.  .  .  for  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  became 
missionaries  to  Oklahoma  tribes  there  was 
between  the  two  peoples  a  deep  chasm  of 
suspicion.  No  wonder  the  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation of  Mrs.  Roe  in  the  sessions  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Indian  Workers,  at  the 
early  Summer  Conference  at  Farmington, 
was  a  great  inspiration  to  younger  workers 
who  seek  for  unity  of  purpose  between  all 
Americans.  In  reality  she  relinquished  to 
them  her  torch,  for  enroute  to  her  home 
in  California  she  met  her  death.  Of  this 
tragedy  Dr.  C.  C.  Brooks,  Superintendent 
of  the  Navajo  Methodist  Mission  School, 
Farmington.  New  Mexico,  hostess  to  the 
Conference,  writes: 


try  to  persuade  them;  in  fact,  we  event- 
ually closed  school  on  the  tenth  day  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  their  children  in  attendance 
to  the  end. 

Summer  brings  activities  at  the  Old  Mis- 
sion practically  to  a  standstill.  This  year 
the  blueberry  crop  was  almost  a  complete 
failure  owing  to  a  late  killing  frost  so  our 
Indians  moved  into  distant  cherry  orchards 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  then 
on  to  other  crops.  Church  attendance  is 
at  an  absolute  minimum  and  Church  School 
had  to  be  closed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer. 

The  Year  Ends 

After  a  year  of  hard  work  and  unusual 
difficulties,  most  of  us  feel  that  we  could 
not  have  accomplished  what  we  did  with- 
out the  continual  help  of  God.  Conscious 
of  our  deficiencies  and  of  errors  both  in 
judgment  and  execution  we  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  truth  expressed  in 
Psalm  128,  "Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it". 


They  say  it  was  an  accident 

That  took  her  life  from  this  poor  earth 

And  for  those  friends  who  saw  her  poor, 

frail  body,  torn  and  bent — 
For  those  it  was  sad  accident. 
But  oh,  for  her  whose  life  was  spent 
In  willing,  joyous  service  for  the  King, 
With  Him  to  stand  so  sudden  face  to  face 

from  swift  ascent. 
For  her  it  was  no  accident. 

In  this  remarkable  Conference  (  of  which 
our  own  Missionary  Stucki  writes,  "It  was 
the  most  representative  and  best  attended 
gathering  of  Indian  missionaries,  mission 
board  members,  Indians  and  Indian  work- 
ers ever  held  since  the  organization  at 
Madison  in  1935  of  the  National  Fellow- 
ship") Mrs.  Roe  led  the  devotions  for  the 
first  morning.  In  a  message  which  grew 
from  her  44  years  of  devoted  ser\'ice  to 
Indians  she  spoke  on  "The  Abundant  Life", 
"The  Deep  Life",  "The  Life  of  Love". 

Mrs.  Roe  was  a  New  Englander  by  birth : 
a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
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America;  a  Woman  in  the  Watch  Tower. 
The  story  of  the  pioneer  years,  the  ex- 
pansion of  work  among  the  tribes  to  which 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  gave  their  devoted  guid- 
ance is  graphically  told  in  Elizabeth  Page's 
book,  "In  Camp  and  Tepee".  Mrs.  Roe 
launched  "The  Mohonk  Lodge"  enterprise, 
the  non-profit  enterprise  encouraging  par- 
tial support  for  Indian  craftsmen  and  pro- 
viding a  market  for  genuine  Indian-made 
articles.  In  1915  she  helped  to  launch  the 
Roe  Institute,  later  known  as  the  American 
Indian  Institute  at  Wichita,  Kansas. 

A  friend,  commenting  on  this  home-going 
said,  "Hers  was  a  rich,  fruitful  life.  It  is 
for  the  unfruitful  lives  that  we  should 
mourn". 

*  *  * 

Missionary  Stucki  writes:  "A  party  of 
five  of  our  mission  workers  made  the  trip 
by  automobile  to  Farmington,  New  Mexico, 
to  attend  the  national  conference  of  the 
National  Fellowship  of  Indian  Workers. 
During  the  past  three  years  regional  con- 
ferences had  been  held  annually  in  five 
strategic  areas  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
Farmington  meeting  this  year  was  of  na- 
tional scope  and  brought  together  over  250 
delegates,  Indian  and  White,  representing 
seventeen  denominations  from  twenty-five 
states.  Five  days  were  spent  together  in 
fellowship  and  in  the  study  of  problems 
facing  the  relationships  of  the  two  peoples 
who  are  being  brought  to  see  eye  to  eye 
through  Christianity." 

*  *  * 

Some  one  said,  "two  happiest  women", 
after  the  hurried  visits  of  Miss  Gertrude 
B.  Hoy  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Snyder  to 
Philadelphia  offices  preparatory  to  leaving 
Los  Angeles  for  their  respective  schools, 
Ziemer  Memorial  at  Yungsui  and  Chen  Teh 
at  Yuanling,  China.  "Hurried"  is  correctly 
descriptive  if  one  word  can  cover  the  pro- 
cesses which  had  to  be  used  in  order  to 


secure  the  passports  and  other  necessary 
credentials  to  start  on  a  journey,  closed  to 
missionary  women — and  yet  to  be  made  by 
these  two  under  special  arrangements.  Our 
Fellowship  of  Sharing  becomes  a  very  live 
matter  when  we  place  our  dollars  over 
against  the  possibilities  they  represent 
through  our  devoted  missionaries. 

*    *  * 

When  Rotarians  forget  to  smoke  there 
certainly  is  something  which  completely 
captures  their  attention!  On  this  occasion 
it  was  Honduras,  the  country  whose  con- 
trasts between  possibilities  and  present 
progress  call  for  friends  who  point  to  the 
future  instead  of  the  past.  Among  such 
friends  are  its  missionaries,  and  among 
missionaries  none  are  more  zealous  than 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Herrscher,  en- 
route  at  this  time  to  their  adopted  land. 
Like  many  other  missionaries,  their  return 
was  uncertain  because  of  restrictions.  For 
them  the  restrictions  were  not  caused  by 
war  but  by  religious  prejudices  against 
Protestant  ministers.  Finally  the  coveted 
permission  was  obtained  and  the  "Lasts" 
began  to  fill  the  days.  One  of  these  last 
engagements  was  the  address  made  by  Mrs. 
Herrscher  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  when  the  members  were  so  interested 
that  an  observer  said,  "They  even  forgot 
to  smoke".  One  of  the  last  "exceptional" 
courtesies  was  the  small  farewell  party  ar- 
ranged for  the  Herrschers  to  hear  the 
American  premiere  "Balalaika"  at  the 
Municipal  Opera,  St.  Louis. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  have  Mrs. 
Herrscher  for  a  brief  visit  at  the  Philadel- 
phia church  offices  when  she  came  east  to 
arrange  for  a  school  home  for  the  daugh- 
ters, Joanne  and  Helen  at  Moravian  Col- 
lege, Bethlehem,  Pa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herr- 
scher sailed  from  New  Orleans  September 
15th. 
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very  hard  to  get  a  boy  with  more  educa- 
tion preliminary  to  his  training,  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  raise  our  standard 
for  men  nurses.  When  I  came  to  Tilda  as 
a  nurse  it  was  the  training  school  part  of 
which  I  was  afraid  since  my  preparation 
was  inadequate.    But  I've  begun  to  like 


this  part  of  my  work  a  good  deal,  and 
would  certainly  miss  it  if  I  were  taken 
away  from  it.  No  doubt,  the  training 
school  has  suffered  somewhat  through  the 
process  of  my  learning,  but  at  least  I  have 
gained  some  very  valuable  experience. 
Tilda,  Central  Provinces,  India. 
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Momentum  for  the  Meeting 

CARRIE  M.  KERSCHNER 


THANK  OFFERING  time  has  arrived. 
Societies  are  busy  planning  for  the  in- 
gathering of  the  30th  Thank  Offering.  The 
Service,  "Thanks  Be  to  God"  is  5c  per 
single  copy,  100  for  $1.00 — a  copy  of  the 
Supplement  will  be  furnished  free  with  each 
order.  Additional  copies  2c  each.  "The 
Festival  of  Christian  Women,"  a  new  dra- 
matization, 13  characters,  is  5c,  6  for  25c. 
"The  Joys  of  a  Thank  Offering,"  a  mono- 
logue, is  5c;  Thank  Offering  Coin  En- 
velopes are  40c  per  100.  A  new  Invita- 
tion for  this  Thirtieth  Thank  Offering  year 
— in  black  and  white  with  a  touch  of  red, 
without  envelopes — Ic  each,  10c  a  dozen, 
40  for  50c,  75c  for  100;  Cards  with  en- 
velopes 2c  each,  20c  a  dozen,  75c  for  50, 
$1.25  for  100.  Thank  Offering  Announce- 
ment Cards,  suitable  for  mailing  (Ic  stamp 
required )  Ic  each,  8c  a  dozen.  Order 
your  supplies  early. 

The  Rainbow  Pageant  is  always  popu- 
lar. Costumes  rent  for  $1.00  plus  car- 
riage. The  Thank  Offering  lecture  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  is  suitable 
for  an  evening  of  entertainment  and  in- 
spiration. Make  vour  reservation  early. 
Rental  $2.00. 

November  is  the  month  when  the  Na- 
tional Mission  Study  books  are  to  be  used. 
Promote  their  usefulness  by  planning  for 
a  class;  small  though  it  may  be,  make  it 
a  worthy  project.  Order  "Christian  Roots 
of  Democracy  in  America",  cloth  $1.00, 
paper  60c;  "Discussion  and  Program  Sug- 
gestions on  'Christianity  and  Democracy 
in  America'  ",  25c.  For  Seniors,  "Author 
of  Liberty",  cloth  $1.00,  paper  60c;  "The 
High  Cost  of  Democracy",  a  Discussion 
and  Program  suggestions  based  primarily 
on  "Author  of  Liberty",  25c.  For  Mission 
Band  leaders,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made:  for  grades  4,  5,  6,  "Young  America 
Makes  Friends",  paper  50c;  for  grades  1, 
2,  3,  "Child  Neighbors  in  America",  paper 


50c;  for  parents  and  leaders,  "Creating 
Friendly  Attitudes  Through  the  Home", 
paper  25c.  There  is  also  a  new  book  on 
Jewish-Christian  relationships  —  "Children 
of  the  Promise",  paper  60c;  a  Junior 
Teacher's  Guide  for  use  with  this  book  is 
25c. 

"The  Jews  Today:  A  Call  to  Christian 
Action,"  by  Conrad  Hoffman,  Jr.,  is  now 
off  the  press  and  sells  for  35c.  "From 
Carabao  to  Clipper,"  a  colorful  narrative 
of  the  Philippines  yesterday  and  today,  is 
also  ready.    Cloth  $1.00,  paper  50c. 

December — make  the  suggested  program 
"Around  the  World  With  Christmas"  as 
interesting  as  possible.  It  should  be  a 
program  not  only  of  entertainment  and 
inspiration  but  one  that  will  result  in  ac- 
tion— a  refreshing  observance  of  Christ- 
mas in  which  one  or  more  unfortunate 
"others"  will  share.  Additional  copies  of 
"Around  the  World  With  Christmas  "  are 
available  for  10c. 

PRAYER  CALENDARS  for  1942  will 
be  ready  by  early  November.  For  further 
data  consult  the  November  issue  of  the 
Outlook  of  Missions. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that 
every  Woman's  Missionary  Society  will  co- 
operate heartily  in  making  Organization 
Day,  of  the  Women's  Guild,  December  4th, 
an  outstanding  occasion  in  the  life  of  the 
womanhood  of  the  congregation. 

Literature  Secretaries  should  send  for 
any  of  these  materials.  They  need  not  be 
reminded  that  subscriptions  for  the  Out- 
look OF  Missions  should  be  secured. 

Societies  residing  in  the  area  of  the  East- 
ern Depository  order  from  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society,  416  Schaff  Bldg.,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  re- 
siding in  the  area  of  the  Western  Deposi- 
tory order  from  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  2969  West  25th  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


"I  cannot  do  without  my  Outlook  of  Missions.  It  continually  reminds  me  how 
much  the  world  still  needs  my  help." 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Hirst,  Louisville,  Ohio. 
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Girls'  Missionary  Ouild 


RUTH  HEINMILLER 
Secretary 

With  College  Girls  in  China 


Hua  Chung  College 
Hsichow,  Talifu 
Yunnan,  China 
May  5,  1941 

Dear  Miss  Heinmiller: 

Several  months  ago,  in  my  letter  to  the 
Girls'  Missionary  Guild,  I  told  about  my 
work  in  the  Music  Department  and  the  re- 
location of  our  college,  some  hundreds  of 
miles  from  our  campus  at  Wuchang  on  the 
Yangtze  River:  how  we  had  rented  a  clus- 
ter of  Chinese  temples  for  the  college  work 
and  homes  in  the  neighboring  village  for 
faculty  homes  and  girls'  dormitories.  Now 
I  believe  I  have  something  that  will  be  of 
very  particular  interest  to  the  girls.  It  is 
an  article  written  by  one  of  our  especially 
bright  sophomore  girls — Virginia  Mok — 
for  the  monthly  "Erh  Hai  Echo",  a  literary 
publication  of  the  English  department. 
("Erh  Hai"  means  Ear  Lake,  the  name  of 
the  lake  near  the  college.) 

A  brief  explanation  may  help  you  better 
understand  some  of  the  things  Miss  Mok 
says  in  her  article.  For  instance  when  she 
writes  of  the  dormitory  the  reader  must 
not  imagine  it  to  be  like  most  places  of  its 
kind  in  America.  As  you  know  from  my 
other  letter  the  girls  live  in  ordinary 
Chinese  homes  which  the  college  has  rented 
for  the  duration  of  our  stay  in  Hsichow. 
These  are  four  two-story  sections  built 
around  a  court-yard  with  all  windows  and 
doors  facing  the  court-yard.  In  front  of 
each  section  there  is  sort  of  a  cloister 
formed  by  a  raised  platform  of  stone  slabs 
on  which  round  wooden  pillars  support  a 
sloping  tile  roof.  On  these  "verandas"  the 
girls  eat.  The  tables,  large  enough  for  six 
girls,  hold  the  bowls  and  chop  sticks. 
Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
building — which  we  often  call  a  hostel,  do 
they  have  chairs  .  .  .  only  stools. 


Also  our  sleeping  facilities  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  colleges  in  America. 
Most  of  the  girls  sleep  on  double-decker 
board  beds.  Senior  girls  have  the  privi- 
lege of  smaller  rooms  downstairs.  The  up- 
stair sleeping  arrangements  give  practically 
no  privacy.  The  large  rooms  are  more  like 
hospital  wards  than  anything  I  can  think 
of. 

Miss  Mok,  in  her  article,  says,  "the  girls 
often  think  of  the  good  things  they  used 
to  eat  at  home".  The  sad  part  is  that  many 
of  them  know  they  will  never  see  their 
homes  again.  The  girls  at  Hua  Chung  Col- 
lege come  from  a  number  of  different  prov- 
inces. One  came  originally  from  Shang- 
hai, but  her  family  now  lives  in  Tali,  only 
twelve  miles  from  here.  She  can  go  home 
for  vacation  time.  Another  girl  comes 
from  Kunming,  about  200  miles  away.  She 
can  visit  her  family  only  during  the  two 
long  vacations.  Others  come  from  distant 
places — chiefly  Hupeh  and  Hunan  prov- 
inces and  from  Canton  and  Hong  Kong 
cities.  These  girls  never  leave  from  the 
time  they  enroll  as  freshmen  until  their 
graduation.  Those  who  have  a  bit  of 
money  manage  week-end  trips  to  Tali  oc- 
casionally, and  some  even  go  as  far  as 
Kunming  during  the  summer,  but  only  a 
few  can  afford  that.  The  majority  of  stu- 
dents keep  in  contact  with  their  families 
through  slow  correspondence — and  that 
only  when  they  know  where  their  families 
are. 

In  spite  of  inconveniences,  broken  up 
homes,  almost  no  recreation,  these  girls 
remain  happy.  There  are  no  places  of  en- 
tertainment, even  if  they  had  the  money. 
The  girls  spend  their  spare  time  knitting, 
sewing,  mending.  Occasionally  they  have 
parties  with  games,  and  refreshments  con- 
sisting of  tea,  cakes,  peanuts  and  some- 
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times  candy.  They  spend  most  evenings 
studying  until  10  o'clock  in  the  college 
library.  The  "boy  friends",  whom  Miss 
Mok  mentions,  usually  just  accompany 
their  "lady  friends"  to  and  from  school — ■ 
a  distance  of  about  one-half  mile.  You  can 
tell  from  the  article  what  an  important  part 
that  little  touch  of  the  romantic  plays  in 
the  "fun  life"  of  the  girls.    What  changes 


in  customs  the  last  ten  years  have  made! 
1  am  told,  until  about  ten  years  ago,  girls 
and  boys  could  never  be  seen  together  with- 
out being  socially  ostracized! 

Hoping  the  girls  will  be  interested  in 
the   article   of  their   Chinese  sophomore 
friend,  with  kindest  regards, 
Very  sincerely, 

Gertrude  M.  Zenk. 


Life  in  a  Girls'  Dormitory 


VIRGINIA  MOK 
Student  at  Hua  Chung  College 


GENERALLY  speaking,  life  in  the  girls' 
dormitory  is  limited  chiefly  to  their 
time  together  at  meals.  It  is  full  of  fun 
in  spite  of  difficulties.  Every  occupant  en- 
joys boarding  here. 

Early  in  the  morning  at  about  six,  when 
the  sky  is  just  turning  its  gloomy  black 
to  the  white  light  of  day,  the  diligent  girls 
stretch  themselves  in  their  warm  beds  and 
shake  themselves  from  their  golden  slum- 
ber to  greet  the  sunshine  which  peeps 
through  the  windows.  Then  there  follows 
a  gentle  stir  of  whispers  and  yawnings. 
About  half  an  hour  later  careful  steps  are 
heard  going  down  the  stairs,  and  several 
minutes  later  loud  sounds  rise  from  down- 
stairs as  water  is  being  poured  for  morn- 
ing ablutions,  and  other  necessary  things 
are  done.  Then  seven  o'clock  finds  the 
girls  breakfasting  in  their  unnatural  dining 
room  .  .  .  the  cloister  of  the  dormitory. 

Breakfast  is  none  too  attractive  a  meal. 
It  consists  of  some  badly  cooked  porridge, 
beans  and  turnips.  The  expresions  of  those 
partaking  of  this  frugal  meal  are  quite 
worth  reading.  Some  approach  the  table 
very  unwillingly,  so  take  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  settle  down  and  eat.  Some  cast 
a  sarcastic  look  at  the  food  and  murmur 
some  well  practiced  remarks  and  absent- 
mindedly  sit  down  or  just  stand  leaning 
against  the  wooden  pillars,  and  begin  their 
work  of  chewing  the  old  beans.  There  are 
still  others  who  have  a  very  sad  look.  They 
come  to  table  without  a  word  and  sit  down 
quietly  and  eat.  As  they  are  proceeding 
with  their  mournful  process,  their  hearts 


are  far  away  in  their  beloved  homes  where 
good  food  had  been  served  and  enjoyed 
so  easily.  There  are  very  few  who  really 
can  enjoy  their  breakfast  which  is  supposed 
to  last  for  five  hours.  Having  finished  it 
the  girls  are  seen  hurrying  about  in  order 
to  rush  to  the  college,  especially  when  it 
is  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  on 
which  days  philosophy  is  given.  The  girls 
are  too  philosophical  to  cut  even  a  single 
class. 

Then  a  quarter  past  twelve  finds  the  girls 
at  their  tables  again  taking  their  lunch. 
This  is  a  happier  scene  than  that  of  break- 
fast. The  girls  seem  to  enjoy  their  food. 
Whether  it  is  because  of  their  desire  to 
satisfy  their  extreme  hunger  or  because  of 
the  better  food  I  don't  know.  Pleasant 
chatter  is  carried  on,  and  smiles  can  be 
observed.  Sometimes  they  even  venture  an 
applauding  remark  concerning  the  food. 
After  they  have  finished  enjoying  their 
meal,  some  hurry  upstairs  for  an  afternoon 
nap  which  seems  to  them  most  needed  and 
enjoyable  and  the  only  way  to  be  refreshed 
and  strengthened  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
As  a  general  result,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
increase  in  weight  among  them  and  the 
complaint  against  the  pressure  upon  al- 
ready overcrowded  hours  caused  by  the 
need  to  make  clothes  larger. 

The  time  after  supper  is  usually  the  most 
exciting  period  of  the  whole  day.  Gen- 
erally the  meal  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  The 
girls  are  neither  sad  about  their  supper, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  do  they  appreciate 
it  very  heartily.  They  just  take  it  in  a 
matter-of-fact  attitude.     This  meal  often 
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takes  a  longer  time.  Some  of  the  girls 
who  are  the  stronger  talkers  remain  at  the 
table  and  discuss  interesting  events  which 
had  occurred  that  day,  or  talk  about  the 
news  of  their  homes  from  letters  they  have 
received.  In  short  you  need  not  worry 
yourself  about  their  lack  of  topics  for  con- 
versation. But  the  minor  part  of  the  girls' 
dormitory  busies  itself  washing  and  brush- 
ing and  combing.  A  little  later,  names  are 
called  out  loudly  as  boy  friends  come  for 
their  particular  girls.  Then  they  disappear 
from  the  door — two  by  two. 

Once  I  remember,  when  the  girls  had 
just  finished  their  supper  and  were  still  at 
the  table  talking  and  enjoying  each  others' 
company,  there  came  two  guests,  one  ex- 
pected and  the  other  quite  unexpected  ex- 
cept by  one.  Before  their  entrance  they 
did  not  know  that  the  girls  were  still  in 
the  dining  room  which  was  next  to  the 
sitting  room.  So,  when  they  entered,  they 
were  horrified  to  find  so  many  eyes  gazing 


at  them  inquiringly,  especially  at  the  one 
still  not  well  known.  They  could  not  turn 
to  go  away  so  they  composed  themselves 
and  went  into  the  sitting  room  gingerly. 
Then  a  girl's  name  was  called  out  loudly 
and  that  girl  timidly  went  into  the  room. 
Several  minutes  later  this  new  pair  was 
seen  going  out  bashfully  and  yet  happily. 
Admiring  smiles  were  thrown  at  them,  and 
cheerful  laughter  encouraged — or  discour- 
aged, if  you  like — them.  From  then  on, 
this  unexpected  guest  became  a  well  known 
and  frequent  visitor  to  the  girls'  dormitory. 
But,  just  think  of  that  first  attempt  and 
struggle!  How  hard  it  is  for  a  man  to 
get  the  sympathy  of  the  girls  in  a  world 
of  females.  But  once  you  have  it  you  are 
bound  to  get  something  more,  given  will- 
ingly and  heartily. 

Nobody  except  one  who  has  shared  the 
life  can  really  understand  how  many  good 
times  the  girls  have  with  each  other  in  their 
dormitory. 


Another  $100  for  Food  for  the  Starving 


UNDER  date  of  August  30,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Hirst,  of  Louisville,  Ohio, 
writes,  "1  am  enclosing  our  gift  of  $100 
for  June  and  July  for  War  Relief".  For 
June  and  July!  The  check  for  April  and 
May  has  already  provided  food  for  the 
hungry ! 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Christian 
woman  the  congregation  of  which  she  is 
a  member  accepted  globe  banks  in  its 
homes  and  is  contributing  daily  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering.  Mrs.  Hirst  writes  a 
letter  every  so  often  to  those  homes  in 
which  the  banks  are  being  used.  Here  is 
the  letter  she  wrote  after  returning  home 
from  the  Lakeside  Conference.  Do  you 
wonder  she  was  able  to  send  in  another 
$100  for  War  Relief? 

Louisville,  Ohio 
August  4,  1941 

Dear  Friends: 

Are  you  hungry?  Even  if  your  answer 
is  "yes"  I  would  still  know  it  had  only 
been  five  hours  since  your  last  meal.  But 
what  if  it  had  been  five  days? 


Your  War  Relief  money  is  used  to  feed 
people  that  will  never  eat  again  unless 
Christian  folks  somewhere  share  their  food 
with  them.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
invite  a  starving  child  to  your  table,  but 
God  has  made  it  possible  for  you  to  feed 
that  child  by  your  gift  to  War  Emergency 
Relief. 

Your  gift  for  April  and  May  was  used 
to  buy  milk  in  Switzerland  for  hungry 
babies  under  thirteen  months  old,  living  in 
free  southern  France.  I  am  sure  our  three 
pennies  a  day  was  no  great  sacrifice,  yet 
it  meant  life  ( not  abundant  I  to  those  starv- 
ing babies  that  received  it. 

Each  time  I  drop  a  coin  in  my  bank  I 
am  so  grateful  that  I  am  the  giver  instead 
of  the  receiver;  hoiv  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  see  those  I  Jove  hungry  for  food 
I  could  not  give  them. 

In  gratitude  to  God  for  all  our  bless- 
ings let  us  give. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Margaret  E.  Hirst. 


Latest  Mission  Study  Books 
on  National  Missions 

Theme : 

Christianity  and  Democracy  in  America 

FOR  ADULTS  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 
Christian  Roots  of  Democracy  in  America 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  HOLT 

The  Church  must  be  the  conscience  of  the  nation  in  the  new  crusade  for  democracy  before  us, 
declares  Dr.  Hoh  in  this  prophetic  book.  Beginning  with  the  early  teachings  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  Old  Testament  he  traces  the  growth  of  the  democratic  principle,  particularly 
in  America,  and  then  shows  the  close  relationship  between  the  home  mission  enterprise  and  the 
rooting  of  a  sound  democracy  in  our  national  life.    Cloth  $1.00;  paper  60  cents. 

FOR  SENIORS: 
Anthor  of  Liberty 

BY  ROBERT  W.  SEARLE 

In  a  worthy  successor  to  City  Shadows,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Greater  New  York  Feder- 
ation of  Churches  draws  once  more  on  his  personal  experience.  Taking  as  his  premise  that 
American  democracy  is  based  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  individual,  he  recounts  the  stories  of 
some  of  those  individuals  who  have  not  shared  in  the  equality  promised  to  every  citizen  by  the 
Constitution.    Cloth  $1.00;  paper  60  cents. 

FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES: 
Living  Together  in  Today's  World 

BY  LOUISE  BENCKENSTEIN  GRIFFITHS 

A  greatly  expanded  and  enriched  leader's  course  of  128  pages.  The  teaching  material  is  definite 
in  its  guidance  on  bringing  the  group  to  a  real  experience  of  democratic  living,  and  a  wealth 
of  background  material  is  included  for  the  asdstance  of  the  leader.  Five  units  of  work  are 
built  around  the  areas  of  life  covered  in  the  raiding  book,  Brothertoivn.  The  value  of  worship 
is  stressed  and  suggestions  for  services  are  given  in  detail.    Paper  50  cents. 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES: 
Young  America  Makes  Friends 

BY  MARY  ALICE  JONES  AND  REBECCA  CAUDILL 

A  unit  of  work  containing  stories,  worship  and  background  materials,  and  suggestions  for  ses- 
sion procedures  (Grades  4,  5,  6).    Boards  $1.00:  paper  50  cents. 

Child  Neighbors  in  America 

BY  ELSIE  G.  RODGERS  AND  DOROTHY  F.  McCONNELL 

A  unit  of  work  containing  background  notes,  worship  suggestions,  plans  for  session  procedures, 
and  stories  (Grades  1,  2,  3).    Boards  $1.00;  paper  50  cents. 

FOR  PARENTS  AND  LEADERS: 

Creating  Friendly  Attitudes  Through  the  Home 

BY  GRACE  W.  McGAVRAN 

A  pamphlet  containing  nine  story-discussion  articles  for  use  with  parents  and  leaders  of  chil- 
dren who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  friendly  attitudes  toward  people  of  other  races. 
Paper  25  cents. 

Order  from 
WOMAN'S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
2969  West  25th  Street  416  SchafT  Building,   1505  Race  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

EVANGELICAL  WOMEN'S  UNION 
1720  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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